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CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL MASTERS WANTED. 


HE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR UPPER CANADA is prepared to entertain applications 
Candidates tor TWO vacant MASTERSHIPS. in the MODEL 

oy RR SCHOOL, viz., a CLASSICAL ENGLISH and a 
MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP. The salary to each Master to 
be 1400 dollars per annwin, and the appointments to take effect from 
the Ist of January, 1859. 

i ith testimonials as to ability, qualification, and 
“Application to be addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief 
Su rintendent of Education for Upper Canada, not later than the 
ist of December next. 





LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 


REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT 
PORTLAND STREET. 


xT +r rt . 

HIS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING WILL BE 
T OPENED TO THE PUBLIC ON WEDNESDAY, DECEM- 
BER Ist, 1858, for the Sale of all kinds of Useful and Fancy Articles. 
it will contain the largest number of First-Class _ Exhibitors of any 
Ruilding in Europe. ‘The Phot ph is the finest 
infondon. The Aviary, Conservato , General Refreshment Room, 
and Ladies’ Private Refreshment Room, with Retiring Room 
attached, will be replete in their several departments. 


Applications for the remaining space are requested to be made 
forthwith. 





Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Remainders of Standard Publications and Popular 
Books of Prints. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, DECEMBER 8th, and two following days, the 


REMAINING COPIES OF MANY IMPORT- 
ANT STANDARD WORKS, 


Comprising 600 Professor Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Empire, 
2 vols. 8vo.—100 Johnson’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia, thick 8vo. (sells 
21. 10s.)—500 Kenny Meadows’ Shakspere, 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth— 
500 Cassell’s Art Treasures Exhibition, cloth, gilt edges—400 Knight’s 
Animated Nature, 2 vols. folio, cloth—50 Chapman & Hall’s Foreign 
Library, 22 vols. 8yo. (sells 13/7, 0s. 6¢.)—500 Grant’s Physical Astronomy, 
thick dvo. (sells 15s.)—50 France, illustrated, 2 vols. 4to. cloth—50 
Hogarth’s Works, 2 vols. 4to. cloth—200 Cook’s Voyages,2 vols. royal 
8vo. cloth—100 Schiller’s Complete Works, in German, 2 vols.—300 
Colonel Lake’s Our Captivity in Russia, post 8vo.—200 Mysteries 
of Paris, illustrated edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth—10) Halliwell’s Shake- 
speare, 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth—2000 vols. of Mrs. Ellis’s Popular Works, 
cloth—100 Camden’s Britannia bosses and Continued, 7 yols.— 
200 Allom’s China, 2 vols. 4to. cloth—500 Swiss Family Robinson, and 
numerous others. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two postage stamps. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough Street, 
te 


London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges no 
fommission for Publishing Books printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted to 
his care are printed in the very best style,and at prices far below the 
qual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will find it 
much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free byretwn 
of post. 





W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public cha- 
racters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate 
answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


R. B. is enabled to execute every description of Printive on very 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment of Tyrzs, Stream PrintinG Macuines, HypRAvLic 
and other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. ASprcrmen Boox of Tyres, and information for Authors, sent 
on application, by 

Ricuarp Barnett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





\ ALLER’'S TEMPLE BOOK DEPOT IS 

NOW REMOVED to more convenient Premises, situate in 
the centre of the South Side of Fleet Street, No. 58. his oppor- 
tunity is taken to reiterate the expression of thanks to their patrons 
for past favours, and hope for a continuance of the same at No. 58 
Fleet Street. 





HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
XXVIII. for December, price 2s. 6d., will be PUBLISHED 
on MONDAY NEXT. 


London: Boswortu & Harrison, 215. Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 

tions —201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent 
Trichord Oblique, and every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENCE AND ART.—Mr. J. H. PEPPER, F.C.S., &€., 
the well-known Professor of Chemistry, LECTURES DAILY on 
iEN L SCIENCE and the POPULAR SCIENTIFIC TOPICS 
OF THE DAY, in the Lecture Room adjoining the Tropical 
Department, commencing at 1-30 precisely. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS in the OPTICAL DIORAMA, with De- 
scriptive Lecture by Mr. Pepper, every day at 3:30. 
_ Performances by the Company’s Band and on the Great Organ at 
intervals during the day. 


For times of Opening and Admission, see daily Advertisements. 





The Public is respectfully informed that the Tragely of MACBETH 
can only Te represented for a limited number of nights. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER, 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY ........ .- MACBETH. 
TURBSDAY AND SATURDAY..MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
THURSDAY ... KING JOHN. 
Preceded every evening by A FARCE. 


LONDON Et BRA R Y, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


This extensive Lending Library, the only one of its kindin London, 
— to its members nearly 75,000 volumes, selected from. the litera: 
7 of all countries, and including a ph proportion of old an: 

able works not supplied by ordinary ¢ reulating libraries. The 
Rend ing Room is: furnished with the princ , ish, 
pir and German. Additions are continually made, both of the 
< way works of the day and of the older and rarer books. Fifteen 
in Lats at a time are allowed to country ibers ; ten to resid 

London. Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation of a 
member, subject to the approval of the Committee. 


on nomination, £3 a-year, or £2 a-year with entrance fee 
a membership, £26." Prospectus free. Catalogues, 7s. 6d.; 
Members, 6s, Open daily from 10 to 6. 




















Important Sale of the Entire Remaining Copies of that Grand 
Historical Work, Dugdale’s “‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,” 8 
vols. folio, half morocco, the original Edition of which was 
published at 1411. 15s. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will include in 
their SALE by AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8th, and two following days, the 


Entire Remaining Copies of 
DUGDALES 
“MONASTICON ANGLICANUM,” 


8 vols. folio, being a History of the Abbeys and other Monasteries, 
Hospitals. Friaries, and Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in Eng- 
land and ‘Wales, b Caley, Ellis, and Bundenal, illustrated with 250 
Copper-plates, including Fac-similes of all Hollar’s Engravings, and 
a multitude of Woodcuts. 


een of the whole sale forwarded on receipt of two postage 
stamps. 





Remaining Co; of Splendidly Illustrated Books and 
Bta ard Scientific Works, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, DECEMBER 8th, and two following days, the Entire Re- 
maining Copies of 
SCOTLAND DELINEATED, 
A series of Views of the grand picturesque Scenery of Scotland, from 
drawings by Stanfield, Turner, Cattermole, s, Harding, and 
ae! manana artists. Royal 4to. elegantly bound. (Published at 
THE BRITANNIA AND CONWAY TUBULAR 
BRIDGES. By CLARK. 
2 vols., and folio Atlas of Plates. 


300 COPIES OF ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND. 
6 vols. bound. 





Magnificent Work on Family History, richly Illustrated, 
QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AU! 


CTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 8th, the entire Remaining Copies of that 


SUMPTUOUS WORK, THE 
HISTORIES OF NOBLE BRITISH FAMILIES, 


With their Genealogies, Armorial Bearings, Monuments, Biographical 
Notices, and ee of the most Distinguished Individuals in each, 
compiled and edited by Henry Drummond, Esq.; numerous plates, 
the arms and portraits most beautifully coloured, the latter 
resembling miniatures, 2 vols. imperial folio, bound in morocco by 
Hayday, published by the late Mr. ickering at 30 guineas. 


Catalogues of the entire sale forwarded on receipt of two postage 
stamps. 





Grand Florentine Needle-work Pictures of the 17th Century, 
after Rubens. 


ESSRS. GREEN, STANSBY and GREEN, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their GALLERY, 28, Old Bond | 38. 64.—Orphi 
Street, om TUESDAY, 7th DECEMBER, at 12 o’clock, without the | 
least i 


reserve, by order of the Executors of the late Mrs. Rawlings, 


THIRTEEN LARGE PIECES OF SILK 
TAPESTRY, 


Executed in the Seveaeene Saba by the Nuns of a Convent in 
a 


Florence, and heey. a t poet from in Naples, 
forming a Series of Grand Needlework Pictures, illustrative ofScrip- 
ture m subjects attributed to Rubens; in 


brilliant pon Rhea { 


ul e whole 
y was exhibited in London 
some years since upon its arrival in this country, when it excited 
most favourable criticism. com) of si of the richest 
colours, largely intermixed with t of gold and silver bullion. 
May be viewed the week ing the sale, and catalogues 
obtained of the Auctioneers, 28, Old Bond Street. 





[HE GREAT SHIP COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £330,000, in 330,000 Shares of £1 each. 

Deposit—2s. 6d. per Share, on application for Ten Sharesand upwards. 

Less than Ten Shares must be fully paid up on application. 
Drrecrors. 
Acting until the First Ordinary Meeting of Shareholders. 

William John Beale, Esq. William Dargan, Esq. 

The Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, | Herbert Ingram, Esq., M.P. 

M.-P. William Jackson, Esq., M.P- 

R J. R. Campbell, Esq., M.P. L. 8. Magnus, Esq. 

With power to add to their number. 

Banxers—Messts. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67, Lombard Street ; Union 
Bank of Manchester; Bank of Liverpool; Birmingham and 
Midland Bank ; Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank; Wakefield and 
Barnsley Union Bank; Saddleworth Banking Company ; West 
of England and South Wales District Bank, Bristol: Messrs. 
Robert Gray and Co., Dublin. 

Broxers—Messrs. George Burnand and Co., 69, Lombard Street, 
London; Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9, Warnford Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London; Messrs. Priceand Brown, 4, Change 
Alley, Cornhill, London. 

Detailed prospectuses, full particulars, and forms of aj plications 
for Shares, may be obtained from the Brokers, or at the Offices of the 
Company, as under. 

Joun Henry Yares, Secretary. 


Temporary Offices, 79, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Noy. 1858. 





UARANTEED PICTURES BY LIVING 


ARTISTS FOR SALE, AT MODERATE PRICES, AT 


MORBY’S FRAME FACTORY, 63, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHIN, viz.-— 











Sidney Cooper, | W. Oliver, Vickers, A. Montague, 
Niemann, Bennett, Shalders, Bouvier, 
Provis, Miiller, Rossiter, Puller, 
rith, Rose, De Fleury, Walter Wil- 
rant, Callow, Cole, 3 
Hemsley, Cobbett, Meadows, 
Andrews, A. Gilbert, Henderson, 
Jutsum, Mogford, Collingwood 
E. W. Cooke, Soper, Smith, 
Shayer, Armfield, Rowbotham, 
Wainewright, | Clater, Absalom, 
Halle, Dobbin, Bromley, 
Hayes, Boddington, Ladell, 
Sidney Percy, | J. W. Allen, Horlor, Baynes, &c. 


Artists supplied with Frames in exchange for Pictures. 
Repairing, Regilding, Restoring. Girandoles and Looking-glasses. 
Photographic establishments supplied. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—e— 


NOTICE. 


E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce 
© that the alterations in progress at his Library are now suffi- 
ciently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the 
Subscribers, and greater facilities for the we ss exchange of books. 
The supplies of the higher class of works, for the circulation of whieh 
the Library was originally established, are also largely increased, 
and will be further augmented by the addition of more than One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present season. 
Fresh Copies of every recent work of acknowledged merit and 
general interest continue to be added as freely as Subscribers may 
require them. 


509, 510, & 511, New Oxrorp Street, 
anD 20 & 21, Museum SrreeEt, London. 
; November 27th, 1858. 





IST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT 
WORKS WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
And offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 


me's Travels in Africa, 9s.—A Timely Retreat from Meerut, 
¥ oman’s Thoughts about Women, 5s—Anderson’s Explora- 
tions in Southern Africa, 7s—Atkinson’s Explorations in Siberia, 21s. 
—RBarth’s Trayels in Africa, Vols. I. to III., 34s.—Beaumarchais and 
is Ti . 12 well’s Letters to Temple, 5s.—Memoirs of 
Bronté, 2 vols. 6s.—Chandless’s Visit to the Great Salt 

Lake, 5s.—Fortune’s Third Visit to China, 7s.—Gosse’s Omphalos, 5s. 
—Grace Lee, by Julia Kav: th, 5s.—Guizot’s Memoirs of his own 
Time, Vol. I. 8s.—Hamilton’s Wanderings in Africa, 5s.—Hamley’s 


Livin; 
63.—A 


y Breme: 

—Korff’s Accession of Nicholas I., 3s.—Lewes’s Sea-side Studies, 6s.— 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 6s.—Mead’s Seney Revolt, 3s.—Ad- 
ventures in Mexico, by G. F. Von Tempsky, 10s. ; Middleton’s Life of 
Shelley, 6s—Montaigne, the 7s.—Napier’s Life of Sir C. 
Napier, 4 vols. 21s.—Oliphant’s Travels in the Far 
Shores of the Black Sea, 3s. 6d.—Transcau . 

. 6d, ans, by Mrs. Oliphant, 3s.—Days of My Life, 5s. 
—Lillies-leaf, b2—One Hundred Years Ago, by J. Hutton, 5s. 
—Quits! by the Author of “The Initials,” 5s—Memoirs of 
Madame Félix Rachel, 9s.—Rees’s Accoun 
Lucknow, 3s. 6d.—Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azof, 
Memoirs of Admiral Symonds, 12s.—Thornbury 
vols. 5s.—Shakspeare’s England, 2 vols. 7s. 6d.—Jacobite d 
Ballads, 5s.—The Voyage of H.M.S. “ Resolute,” 7s.6d.—Tom Brown's 
School Days, 5s—Trelawny’s Last Days of ws veto 6d.—Barchester 
Towers, 3 vols. 9s.—Unp a orway, 3s.—Ursula, by 

Sewell, 5s.— Wagner's Travels in Persia, 5s.—Whitelock’s Em- 

bassy to Sweden, 6s.—Year after Year, 3s.—The Year Nine, a Tale of 
Tyrol, 3s. 

And many other Works of the Past and Present Seasons, Lists of 

which may be obtained on application. 


Cuartes Epwarp Muprs, New Oxford Street, London, 
and Cross Street, Manchester, 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1858. No. DXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTEN's. 

A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITHIT? BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
—PART XIX. 

A PLEASANT FRENCH BOOK. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT CONGRESS: A LETTER 
FROM A MEMBER TO A LITERARY FRIEND. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY AND THE LAND SETTLEMENT. 

COUSIN JOHN’S PROPERTY. 

SERMONS. 

BRIGHT ABSURDITIES. 


Wrttram Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PrRASER'S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, 


1858, 2s, 6d. contains :— 


CARLYLE’S “ FREDERICK THE GREAT.” 
OF THE “LIFE OF GOETHE.” 

OUR NEW TREATY WITH JAPAN. 

SNAKE-BIRDS. 

HANWORTH.—CONCLUSION. 

CONCERNING VILLAS AND COTTAGES. 

HECTOR GARRET OF OTTER. BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEG 
OF ELIBANK.”—SECOND AND CONCLUDING PART. 

PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT RESPECTABLE: A LAY SERMON, 
BY SHIRLEY. 

INDIA IN A MESS. 
MOURNING.” 

GEORGE PEACOCK, DEAN OF ELY.—IN MEMORIAM. 

M. DE MONTALEMBERT AND THE EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH. 

INDEX. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 1859 
(Commencing a New Volume), 
WILL CONTAIN :— 

HOLMBY HOUSE; A TALE OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “‘ Digby Grand,” 
“The Interpreter,’ &. To be completed in Twelve Parts. 
Part I. 

MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE. 
BY THE REV. BARHAM ZINCKE. In Two Parts. Part I. 

SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN ; A MYSTERY. In Three Parts. Part I. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “INDIA IN 





ENTLEY’S MISOELLANY. 
Price Half-a Crown. 
Contents ror Decemper. No. CCLXIV. 

JOURNAL OF A WEEK’S SHOOTING IN .THE EASTERN 
PROVINCE OF CEYLON. 

GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1859. 

DIED IN A FIT. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOAT GRANGE.” 

OPINIONS OF FIELD-MARSHAL RADETZKY. 

THE YOUNG QUEEN-WIFE. BY WALTER THORNBURY. 

SIR HENRY SYDNEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. BY FITZ- 
HERBERT. 

GRAEFRATH. 

DOWNFAL OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. BY MONKSHIOOD. 

TENTS AND TENT LIFE. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 

FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. BY DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. CHAPS. XLII., XLIII., XLIV., XLV., AND 
XLVI. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents For Drcemper. No, CCCCLVI. 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE EUGENE. 

MR. FAUNTLEROY’S OFFICE. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ASHLEY.” 

PYTHAGORAS. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 

A DREAMER’S EPITHALAMIUM. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 

MY FRIEND PICKLES; AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES 
OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. BY ALEX- 
ANDER ANDREWS. CHAPS. I., II., AND III. 

TO-DAY IN EGYPT. 

CIVILISATION IN RUSSIA. 

EVALLA. BY W. BIELBY BATEMAN. 

GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS. 

THE BIRMINGHAM ORATIONS. BY E. P. ROWSELL. 

HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MONTALEMBERT. 

Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
On the Ist and 15th of each month, in Parts, at 2s. 6d. 
Pant III., Dec. lst ~THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Pant IV., Dec. 15th —-THE REV. DR. HOOK. 
Part V., Jan. lst—THE VERY REY. RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Now Ready.’ 
Part 1—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Part Il—THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A. 
A single Part, free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps, 
Muasox & Co.,7,Amen Corner, and all Booksellers. 


THREE EDITIONS. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
WITH DESIGNS BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 


Ato, cloth, gilt leaves, 1/, 11s. 6d.; morocco extra, 2/. 8s.; morocco by Hayday, 2U. 12s, 6d, 





THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 88, 





THE POCKET EDITION. 


Square 16mo, cloth exira, gilt edges, 5s, 


London : HatcHarn’s, 187, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 





In a few days will be published, a New Eprrtow of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ai 


Publi 
Quarte 


Edinburgh: ApAmM & CHARLES BLAcK. 





This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s. and Illustrated by 32 Engra’ 
. i Numerous Woodcuts. ae wean 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
(With a Copious Index.) 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This the Fest Drvrsron of the Porvtar History or Eneranp forms a SxpPaRate aNd’ Compiere Worx; with 


which view a Corrovus InpEx is added to the Four Volumes. The Srconp Drviston will come di i 
of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional epoch in the important dauies oF ie 


commercial policy of the country. 


*,* The Third Number of this part of the History, being No. XXXV. of the work, will be 
published on the 30th inst. 


With a 


NI 


‘THE Porvtar History or ENetanp or Cuartzs Kyiautis of a somewhat higher price yoy oe it with 


works issued in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well as the pa are atly superior, and its merits 
are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has ever ere pod seh envthin "cor eas ablished equal, to the 
account of the state of commerce, government, and society at different pedote.”_Liee ROUGHAM’S Address on 


Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, October 12, 1858. 


London : BrapBurY & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





On the 30th inst. will be published, price 1s., No. XIV. of 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth, 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, price 20, 6d, 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859, 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 





OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 
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TITAN, FOR DECEMBER, 1858. 


THE ANCIENT ORDER OF BATRACHIANS. 

CONFESSION: A TALE OF MODERN ROMANISM. 

THE FURZE BUSH. 

PHASES OF LUNATIC LIFE: THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT IRELAND IN 1858. 

THE UGLY SNUFF-BOX: A REMINISCENCE. 

DRAWING-ROOM TROUBLES—Moody’s First Marriage. 

BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARIS: A TALE OF THE CLUBS 
AND THE SECRET POLICE. Cuaprers XXIX. to XXXII. 
—In Prison—Horror—Peaceful Dol—The Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paule—Coincidence. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

THE NEW BOOKS— 


ch and English Manners—Lindley Murray and its Conse- 
piace feo for a New Reform Bul —Furnished Lodgings— 
M 


ing Good Star—A Steeple Chase on a ‘Wild Horse— 
Extreme Unction ee Grea: ip Meetings—The Sheriff of 
Lynchdom w Flowers were Preserved 


pe bett ‘Attended. vaste Sunda: 
d the Churec er — r in 
sioece—A' Strollin Piccadilly—The Army—A Month in ane ostnire: 


n: James Hoce & Sons, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street ; 
—_ and Edinburgh. : 





TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


This Day is Published, 


THE THIRD VOLUME. 


Price Eighteenpence, bound in cloth. 


THE NINTH NUMBER, Containing— 


THE HEADSMAN. 
THE WEARYFUL WOMAN. 


Published in Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, and = eis OS 
Quarterly, Price One Shilling and ‘Sixpence, bound in cloth. 


WituasM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





1859. LETTS’S DIARIES, ALMANACS, &e., 


adapted to all ae Professions, or Trades, in 
above 100 VARIETIES of Size and Form, at from Sixpence to 
Fourteen Shillings each, as well as Descriptive Catalogues, = TIS, 
may be obtained at ANY BOOKSELLER'S in the Kingdom 


Lerrs & Co., 8, Royal Exchange. 








[THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
SrerrocRrarus For Decempern, No. VI. 
I. RAGLAN CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 
II. WEST DOOR OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
Ill. FARNINGHAM, KENT. 


Lovett Rerve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Royal 18mo. cloth, price 5s. 
With a Portrait of the Author, win es highly-finished Engravings 
on 3 


NIGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, DEATH, 

and IMMORTALITY ; and a Paraphrase on part of the Book 
of Job, By the Rev. EDWARD YOUNG, LL.D., sometime Rector 
of Welwyn. Revised and eollated with the earl next 
editions. TWith a Life by Dr. Doran ; and Notes by James Nichols 


London: Witt1aM Teac & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Frontispiece, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., Free by Post. 
UR WILLIE;” or, Home Poaching. By 
Mrs. W. H. COATES, Author of “ Look. up; or, Girls 
Flowers,” “ Grace Dermott,” ete. 


London : Witt1uaM Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Frontispiece, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., Free by Post. 
UNNY SEASONS OF BOYHOOD. 
By the Author of “ The Village and. the Vicarage,” etc. 
“ Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
etic outed as ne 


ning 
Turning to mirth all gs of earth, 
As only boyhood can 


London: Wiit1as Tree & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 









MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 
OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL ' HISTOR’ Modern. A New and 
Literal Translation from the ori feat Tagine with c a additional 
Notes, original and selected, a, by 3 Aas MUR D.D. Revised, 
and Supplementary Notes AMES SEATON REID, D.D. 


London: Wii11am Tree & Co., z= Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C. 





New edition, crown 16mo. antique cloth, red edges; 4s. 


FMBLEMS, DIVINE .AND MORAL. ‘By 
tthe eet QUARLES.’ With a:Sketch of the Life and Times 
uthor. Illustrated with 78 Engravings. 


. ** QUARLES’ (F.) ‘SCHOOL OF THE 
EAR.” New Edition, will be ready early in December. 
Leadon Wrin Trea & Co:}85; Queett Street; Cheapside; F.C. 








TRAVELS THROUGH NORTHERN PIEDMONT. 


——4—— 











Now Ready, Maps and Illustrations, Crown :8vo. 18s. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. 


TOUR THROUGH ALL THE ROMANTIC AND LESS-FREQUENTED “VALS” OF 
NORTHERN PIEDMONT, FROM THE TARENTAISE TO THE GRIES. 


By REV. 8. W. KING, M.A. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 







































































RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 


ie 











This Day, with Maps and Woodcuts (Zo be completed in 4 vols.), Vols. 1 to 3, 8vo. 198. each, 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


A NEW ENGLISH VERSION. 








EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ESSAYS, 
By REV. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., 
ASSISTED BY 


SIR HENRY RAWLINSON anp SIR J. G. WILKINSON. 








* Of the translation itself little need be said, except to note that it is executed with great spirit and freedom. It 
is by: far the best we have met with. 

‘And it is no less a subject of congratulation, that we possess writers like Mr. Rawlinson, his brother, and 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson, who are really competent to do justice to these valuable materials, and who with that talent for 
combination, in which an English writer generally excels his German brethren, are raising in the work before us, a 
monument of learning, industry, and sagacious research, worthy alike of their own reputation and of being placed 
beside the greatest historical productions which have illustrated the 19th century.’’—Press. 







JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








MUIRHEAD’S LIFE OF WATT. 


—p~—— 







Now Ready, with Portraits and Woodcuts, 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 


(THE INVENTOR OF THE MODERN STEAM ENGINE.) 








INCORPORATING THE MOST INTERESTING PASSAGES FROM HIS PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By JAMES P. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 


“James Watt, the greatest name in the roll of English inventors, left behind him a large store of valuable 
materials, which have been published by his zealous relative, Mr. Muirhead; who has now crowned his long labours 
by an elaborate ‘ Life.of Watt,’ the expansion of a former Memoir, which comprises all that we are likely to learn of a 
man to whom we tens Ay owe the greatest commercial and social revolution in. the entire history of the world.’” 
— Quarterly Review, Oct. 1858 












JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 











EDUCATION IN ART AND THE DIFFUSION 


——— 


OF TASTE. 






Now Ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


ON COLONT R, 


AND ON THE NECESSITY FOR A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE 
AMONG ALL CLASSES ; 














WITH REMARKS ON LAYING OUT DRESSED OR GEOMETRICAL GARDENS. 





Exomples of Good and Bad Taste Illustrated by Woodeuts end Coloured Plates in Contrast. 


‘By SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L.,:-FRS. 




















JoHuN Murray, Albemarle® Street. 
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Now ready. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1859. 


Price Is. 


“THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


Contents of Companion : 


History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A 

The Museum of Practical Geology : i. Educational T Objects. 

The Thames and the London Drain 

Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in England. 

National Kee tegen tal Pictures. 

Mutiny in India. spute with China. 

Architecture and publ - Bonen Rigpinges With Woodcuts. 

Besides numerous oth cles of universal interest, including 
“The iegialstlon: "statistics, and Chronicle of 1858,” 


London: Kyieut & Co., 90, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, the only Authorised Edition in French. 
JN DEBAT SUR LINDE AU PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. Parle COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookselle: 
15, Burlington Areade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 
The above work has been suppressed in France, and subjected to 
State prosecution. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY.” 
This day, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


MAIDEN SISTERS. By the Author of 
“ Dorothy.” 


By the same Author. 
UNCLE RALPH. 4s. 6d. 
STILL WATERS. Two vols. 9s. 
DOROTHY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
DE CRESSY. 4s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This Day, Seventh Edition, Revised, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 
INERALS AND METALS; their Nature, 


History, and Uses in the Arts; with Incidental Accounts of 
Mines and Mining. 
London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Boun’s ItitustRaTEeD Lisrary FoR DECEMBER. 


TARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF 

WOMAN; or, Examples of Female Courage, Fortitude and 

Virtue. Third Edition, enlarged and improved, now first embellished 
with 14 beautiful Illustrations on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Screntiric Lisrary ror DECEMBER. 


E JUSSIEUS ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
Translated, with considerable additions, by J. H. WILSON, 
F.LS., with 750 capital woodcuts. Thick post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





End of November will be exhibited to the Public Gaze, 


SHAKSPEARE CHISELLED ON STONE. 
bj By J. V.BARRET. 2s. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, EDITED BY ALBERT SMITH 
Author of the “Scattergood Family,” “ Christopher Tadpole,” &c 


LBERT SMITH’S SKETCHES OF LONDON 

LIFE AND CHARACTER. With 22 beautiful Illustrations, 

8vo. feap. Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, fine paper ; or 2s. Railway Edition, 
paper boards. 


Price 2s.; or 2s. 6d. gilt edges, with 8 Tlustrations. 
ARION LEE AND OTHER TALES. By 
Miss A. M. SARGEANT and Miss J. STRICKLAND. Han 
zomely bound, git back and edges, as a Prize Gift Book. 





18mo. price 3s. Frontispiece and Title in Colours, and 4 Plates. 


UNDAY ENJOYMENT MADE SUNDAY 
EMPLOYMENT, FOR THE YOUNG AND GOOD. By Mrs. 
UPCHER COUSENS. A Companion Book to 


HArry SUNDAYS FOR THE YOUNG AND 
OOD. Dedicated by permission to the Rey. Robert Bicker- 
steth. Price 3s. post free. 


Also, same size, and price 3s. 


LEASANT SUNDAYS. Dedicated by per- 
- en. to Ang Shy aye oom will mgr —- 
jose parents who a@ group 01 ¢ n 
gileaning lessons of piety and wisdom, love and eaters tai 


By the same Author, price 3s. free; or 3s. 6d. gilt edges, red and 
blue cloth. 


SUNDAYS WITH MAMMA ; OR, THE COM- 


be mg EXPLAINED: with short in 
po ne, 01 teresting His- 


st at thf odo be are well eee to promote nome 
h acter both i i sales ta aabter ent aioe in sxyle.” ofa 
London: Dzax & Sox, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill. 








A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH. 
In One Volume, 8vo. 78. 6d. free by post. 


A SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF AC- 
at UIRING A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH. 
By C. DAGOBERT. 

‘For self-instruction in the French Language no work is better 
adapted than Dagobert’s ‘ Safe and Sure Mcthod of Learning French.’ 
We have no hesitation in saying this is the most valuable work on 
the subject, and one destined to popularise the study of French, from 
the simple method adopted to instruct those who desire to cultivate 
an with the I ge.” —Family Friend. 

- ah feel pleasure in commending the book to the English student, 
a thorough vhs So of its merits, and because of the great 
facilities which it offers for acquiring a knowledge of the French 
language.” —Literarium. 


“M. C. Dagobert, author of several ingenious and useful French 
terre apse) has compiled a Grammar of the enema, or 
what he calls a ‘Safe and Sure Method of Acquiring a tical 
Knowledge of French.’ He thinks that in the early stages of ac- 
quiring knowledge of a new 1: age the pupil ought to be left very 
much to his own perceptions and observations, just as a child at first 
learns to walk by natural efforts, and not by scientific drilling in the 
law of locomotion. So in French the pupil is allowed to study words 
and phrases as they present themselves ; the formal rules of gram- 
mar, the bagage scientifique of the study coming in afterwards to 
arrange and explain the ae obtained by freer research and obser- 
vation.” —Literary Gazette. 





By the same Author. 


HE RIGHT WAY OF LEARNING FRENCH 
CORRECTLY ; pointing out the Difficulties which Puzzle the 
Beginner and the Scholar. Seventh Thousand. 1s. ¢' loth, post free. 


Which IS WHICH? THIS OR THAT? 

A compendious Dictionary of French and English Words 
be aa entical, though they essentially differ. Price 6d. » by 
post 


London: J. F. SHaw, Southampton Row, and 
Paternoster Row. 





The attention of all engaged in Tuition is directed toa New 
Series of Copy Books, entitled, 


INSTRUCTION MADE EASY. 


OLYGLOT COPY AND EXERCISE BOOKS, 

FOR TEACHING LANGUAGES AND WRITING SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY. By C. DAGOBERT, Cae of “A fe and Sure 
Method of Learning French.” For in Schools private 
tuition, they will ie found invaluable, W while they will t ~ e Cg 4 
ee for the purposes of self-instruction. pee Eng ae 

8; German-English, 3 parts; English-French, 2 parts. Price 
§ Sixpence each. A pecimen will be forwarded on application to the 

isher. 

Joun F. Saw, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Eleventh Thousand, enlarged, 2s 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND LEARN ; 
Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write Correctly. 
“*Tive and Learn’ is an excellent book. We look upon it as really 
indispensable. We advise our readers to imitate our example—pro- 
cure the book, and sell it not at any price.” —Educational Gazette. 


READ AND REFLECT. 
Complete, 2s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 
HE NEWSPAPER AND GENERAL 
READER’S POCKET COMPANION; pein familiar expla- 
nation of nearly 4000 classical and foreign words, phrases, and 


2 ein By the Author of “Live and Learn.” Ninth 
ousand 


LECTURES ON THE BRITISH POETS. By 


HENRY REED, late Professor of English Literature. Crown 
8vo. 3s. sewed ; 4s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


NGUSH LITERATURE FROM CHAUCER 
TO TENNYSON. and ENGLISH HISTORY AND TRAGIC 
POETRY, AS ILLUSTRATED BY SHAKSPERE 


DR. CUMMING’S WORKS REDUCED 
IN PRICE. 
Complete in 5 vols., 20s. cloth. 


iD XPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 
the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
“ One of the best of all Dr. Cumming’ 's Fa op om 


Fifteenth Thousand, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


OICES OF THE NIGHT. By the Rev. 


JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


5s. cloth. 


‘VOICES OF THE DAY. Eleventh Thousand. 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. Eighth Thousand 


5s. cloth 


THE END; or, THE PROXIMATE SIGNS 
F THE CLOSE OF THIS DISPENSATION. By the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


BENEDICTION: S; or, THE BLESSED LIFE. 
By.the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 





JouN F. SHaw, 48, Paternoster Row, 





es, 


VALUABLE PRESENT. 


— 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY, 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Eprrep sy Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 





The “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography” 
(lately published) completes Poel Series of Classical Dic. 
tionaries, and forms, with the Di ies O tiquii ties and 
Biography and Mythology, a let l 0 
Classical Antiquity, in Six Vi olumes, 1 medium 8v0. illustrated 
by 1598 Engravings on Wood, and 4 Maps, price £11 17s. 6d. 
cloth lettered. Also kept handsomely bound in calf, with 
appropriate Ornaments in Gold on the backs and sides, 











*,* The following are the prices of the separa 
DICTIONARIES : 


1, DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Illustrated by 500 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. 22. 2s. cloth lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornainent 

A Gold on the backs eal elles. cx 


2. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. I. 
lustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood. 3 vols, 
51. 15s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf, with ap, wopriate Ornaments 

tn Gold on the backs and sides. 


3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 4 Maps and 
634 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 4/. cloth lettered. 


Also handsomely bound in calf, with a hatte Ornciiegs 
in Gold on the backs end dios. maments 





a|*« The Articles in the Three Dictionaries have been 
contributed by the following writers : 


ALEXANDER ALLEN, Px. D. 

Cares THomas mn ge M.A., one of the Masters in ee School. 

Joun Ernest Bove, M.A., Student of Christ Church, ford, 

beh, 1 pate Bowex, M.A., late Fellow of alse College, 
ord. 


Curistian A. Branpis, Professor in the University of Bonn. 
Epwarp HERBERT Bunsvry, M.A., late Fellow of oe College, 


ge. 
Grorcs Butizr, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College ford. 
ALBANY JAMES Gunistie, M.A., late hy of Oriel ( Callens. Oxford. 
ARTHUR Hue Coven, M.A., “jate Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Grorce Epwarp Lyncu Corron, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge ; Head Master of Filiaciseroagh College. 

ae EL NEL EE ELD. 3LA., caen . 

ILLIAM FisHBURN ron avilian Professo: y 

in the University of Oxf ee 
WILuiAM oe Donne. 
Tuomas Dyr 
Epwarp uae, M.A., Head Page of the Charterhouse. 
Joun T. Graves, M.A., F.R.S. 
WItiiaM ALEXANDER GREENHIZ L, M.D., Trinity College, oe 
AUGERNON GRENFELL, M.A.,one of the Masters in Rugb: 
Wir panes anew ELL GUNN, one of the Masters in the fig Sc School, 
nburg 
J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Se Setiteten, Liverpool. 
Wittiam Inne, Pu. of the University of B 
Epwanp Bouczx James, M.A.,Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
x fo! 


Brnsamin Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer 
sity of Oxford. 
ers ae Kennepy, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 


e. 
Tuomas Thewisr Key, M.A., Head Master of University College 


‘hoo 
Romenr G Gorpon Laruam, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
Henry ine es D.D., Dean of Christ Chur: 
George Lone, , late Fe! low of Trinity College. Cambridge. 
Joun Moretti ‘caters M.. 
as Mansrrep, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


Cuarves Peter Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

Josern Catrow MEANS. 

Henry Hart Mitman, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

AUGUSTUS DE Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, Londo 

Witt Prat, LLD. 

Ween 2 ky Estitin Pricuarp, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, 


xford. 
bbe oer) M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 


A. rs. Jun., wR. A. 
Joun Rosson, B.A, Lond 
NHARD Scunarz, PuD., LLD., Rector of the ‘High School of 


Cuartes Roacn a F.8.A. 

Purr Situ, B.A. Wo ee Mill Hill School. 

WILiiax Suirx, TLD D. itor. 

a P. i” AY 9 jus Professor of Ecclesiastical 


ry, 

Avo.rx Stan, Professor in the Gymnasium of Oldenburg. 

tourie Ceo Professor in the University of Bonn. 

Ww. 8. AUX, 

Henry ‘Watrorp, M. eo of Wadham College, Ox: 

Rousar Waerox, x. ee » Fellow w of Trinity Clee, Cambri 
=e WILL Fellow "8 cam! 

R.N. i Woanpe, Bos of the Nati abe onal Gallery. 

James Yates, M.A., F.R.S. 





London ; WALTON & Maseriy & J OHNJMunRAY. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———o—— 
1, 
MISS PROCTER’S POEMS. 
Just ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
By MISS ADELAIDE ANN PROCTER. 


«Jt entitles Miss Procter to a place among those who sing out 
of the fullness ofa thoughtful heart, and not merely because they 
have the restless brain and glib tongue of the Mocking-bire.”— 
Atheneum. 2 


Second Edition, ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d., morocco, 21:. 


SABBATH oe BY THE 


le 
WITH SIXTEEN COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
BIRKET FOSTER. 
“ Sundays observe, 
Think, when the bells do chime, ’tis angels’ music.” 
George Tievbert 
3. 


Two Vols. feap. 8vo. 12, 


MAUD BINGLEY. A TALE. 
By FREDERICA GRAHAM. 
“ She has a hidden life.”—Comus. 


“The manner in which the authoress develops the hidden 
strength which carries ‘ Maud Bingley’ through her trials, and the 
skill with which she has delineated the character of Mrs. Murray, 
are alone sufficient to insure the success of her story.” —Notes and 
Queries. 4 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD ; 
oR A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE ON A RAINY DAY. 
A TALE, 


“ 4 very bright, clever story.”—Monthly Packet. 

“We believe it will be a great favourite with thoughtful and 
intelligent readers. There is a ripeness about the k which indi- 
cates on the of the author an understanding highly disciplined 
and mat e conversations are skilfully kept up; the reflec- 
tions are truthful, and leave salu impressions on the reader. 
The extracts we have given indicate how chaste and pure is the 
style. Hoy tales as ‘ Magdalen Stafford’ do lift us into a purer 
atmosphere, and teach us a holier truth. Its burden is that carey 
which formed the theme of an aj le, and without which all hum 
lore is as sounding brass or a tin r4 cymbal. "—Daily News. 


THE ROMANCE “AND ITS HERO, 
A TALE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” 


(Shortly. 
London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





On the Ist December. 
ROSES AT CHRISTMAS.—BRITISH WILD 


FLOWERS, Part 6, will contain the British Roses, Apples, 
Pears, &c. Coloured, 3s. 5 Plain, 1s. 6d. 


To be had of all Booksellers ; and of the Publisher, 
Joun E. SowEnsy, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 8. 





This day, price 5s. Third Edition, with Portrait, 
HE DREAM OF PYTHAGORAS; 
AND OTHER POEMS. By EMMA TATHAM. 


“A fine poem.”—Atheneum. 
“The volume is full of sublime ns it is worthy of a place 
inevery library.”—Literary Gaze 


London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 





NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 
Just ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, small 8vo. 
AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; 


with Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By 
THOMAS J. GULLICK, Painter ; and JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 





MAGNIFICENT WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. (on a roller), handsomely printed on a 
sheet of double-royal tinted plate paper, engraved surface 35 


— by 17. 
HE LAST SUPPER.” By LEONARDO 
A VINCI. Copied on Wood (size of Meche 'sscarce Print) 
wy iain D. Scorr, an pins paerachat by F. P. Suxru. 


London: James S. Virrve, Cit ty Road and Ivy Lane ; 
‘And may be had of all Book and Printsellers. 


CAMPAIGN IN INDIA. 


>—— 





Now Reapy, in royal 8vo. with numerous Drawings on Stone by Day, from the Author’s Sketches. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


WINTER CAMPAIGN IN 


IN 1857-58. 
By CAPTAIN OLIVER J. JONES, R.N. 


INDIA, 








In 1 vol. 8vo. 


TWO YEARS IN 


SYRIA. 
By J. LEWIS FARLEY, 


Late Chief Accountant of the Ottoman Bank, Beyrout. 





Second Edition, in 2 vols. with Map and Index. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 


OF THE 
MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, K.G., 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India. 

EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER, THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE. 


Saunvers & OTLEy, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


—_#——— 
On December 1st will be published, price 6s. post Svo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette Title Pace. 


OLIVER TWIST. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
A Volume of this Edition will be published Monthly until completion. 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; and Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





CHEAP EDITION of the WORKS of MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


—_q———_ 
On the 4th December, in One Volume, with an Engraved Frontispiece, price 5s. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


Also, price 5s. each, 


DOMBEY AND SON; axpv DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


*,* The above Editions are uniform in size and price with the Cheap Edition of Mr. Dickens’s 
former Works, published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d., or in Parts 1 & 2, 9d. each. 


ARITHMETIC FOR . BEGINNERS. B 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. FIT 
M.A. A course of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, with INDUCTIVE 
EXPLANATIONS of the Rules. 


Also by the same, Fourth Edition, price 4s. 6d. 

THE’ SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A sys- 
tematic course of numerical ming 

“We are glad to see this revised. ro of the best work on 


arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific and practical 
in the best and fullest sense of these terms.”—London Quarterly 





London: Suomrxrm & Co. and Hamriton & Co. ee: Oriver & 
Boyp, and W. P, Kexnzep 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
Conpuctep By CHARLES DICKENS. 


A HOUSE TO LET. 


Price 3d., Stamped 4d., will be published on the 7th December. 


OFFICE, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


——— 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Doran, Author of “ The 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo., with Portraits of Wilkes and Lord North, 


<a 
JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING THE 


GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs. DAL- 
RYMPLE ELLIOTT. Post 8vo. 


—e— 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 


By Dr. DORAN, Author of “ Habits and Mon.” Post 
8vo., with Portrait of Dr. Doran. 


oe 
COMPLETION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S LETTERS. The New Edition. Edited by 


Peter CUNNINGHAM. Vol. IX, with copious Index 
of Names, and Five Portraits. 10s. 6d. 


—)— 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM, 


From the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in 
England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855. 
With Sketches of Press Celebrities. By ALEXAN- 
DER ANDREWS. Author of “The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” 2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


—— 


COMPLETION OF THE “GORDIAN 


KNOT.” A Story of the Day. By SHIRLEY 
BROOKS. Illustrated by John Tenniel 8vo. 13s. 


—e— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 


LIFE; WITH SELECTIONS FROM MY FaA- 
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tiene 

Three Visits to Madagascar During the Years 
1853, 1854, and. 1856, Including a Journey 
to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural 
History of the Country and of the Present 
Civilisation of the People. By the Rev. 
William Ellis, F.H.S. Mlustrated by 
Woodcuts from Photographs. (Murray.) 


Tue Island of Madagascar presents many 
features of interest, especially to an English- 
man. Itis in fact a kind of younger England 
in the Indian Ocean, its present state being 
in many respects similar to that of this 
country fifteen hundred years ago. The 
Hovas or conquering race, are the Anglo- 
Saxons of the island, who have reduced the 
Betsimasarakas, or Britons of the place, to 
subjection, and now employ them as servants 
end slaves in field labour and household 
drudgery. The conquering race show 
something of the same love of personal 
‘independence and capacity for political im- 
provement which characterise the Germanic 
races. ‘The construction and fortification of 
their villages, their mode of warfare, and 
general mode of life have striking points of 
resemblance with those of our barbaric 
ancestors, and they cling to their ancient 
paganism with a truly Saxon or Suevic 
tenacity. The island itself is both phy- 
sically and commercially of considerable 
interest and importance. It extends over an 
area larger than that of Great Britain and 
Ireland combined, the surface gradually 
declining into wooded lowlands towards the 
shore, but elevated towards the centre 
by a range of mountains, that, running 
north and south and throwing out 
numerous spurs on either side, divides 
the island into a number of rich well- 
watered valleys. These valleys, with the 
magnificent forests that cover many 
of them, abound with the rarest and most 
brilliant flowering plants and. shrubs, espe- 
cially of the orchid tribe. The forest paths 
are tangled with the splendid flowers and 
long fleshy spurs of the sesquipedalian or- 
chids, and their grassy dells filled at intervals 
with the purple water-carriers of the pitcher 
plant. Commercially, the native produc- 
tions of the Island, such as. cotton, indigo, 
sugar, tobacco, and rice, are of considerable 
value, and might be made the basis of a 
flourishing intercourse between our own 
countrymen and the Madagashes. 

The chief interest, however, attaching to 
the recent history of the island, is of an ethno- 
logical and moral, rather than of a commercial, 
kind. During the last thirty-five years, the 
Hovas have not only obtained dominion over 
the other tribes in the island, but have also 
displayed remarkable skill and sagacity in 
consohdating their power. They seem to 
have gained it, indeed, quite as much by 
force of intellect as by force of arms. With 
but scanty and camel help from Europeans, 
they have made considerable progress in the 
arts of civilised life, as well as in the science 
of government. You cannot look at the 
Hova and Betsimasaraka heads—heads given 
by Mr. Ellis from photographs taken on the 
spot—without feeling that if they came into 
collision, the former would certainly conquer 
and rule the latter. The Hova heads are 
finely formed:and well proportioned, exhibit- 
ing a remarkably full development, phreno- 





logically speaking, in the moral. and intel- 
leetuakregions, the arch of the skull above the 
ear being high, and the space from the ear to 
the brow long and full. Their eyes are clear 
and bright, the eyebrows well defined with- 
out being heavy; the nose either aquiline 
or straight, but always well chiselled, never 
thick and fleshy; the lips full, but firm, 
expressing the force of will native to the 
race. There is an expression in many of 
their faces of meditative, half-mournful per- 
plexity; of stern, but pensive resolve; 
strikingly indicative of a keen but: baffled 
intellect, and an earnest but unsatisfied 
moral nature. They have an eager thirst 
for knowledge, a native aptitude for instruc- 
tion, and a vigour of understanding, that 
enables them to reason with ability on familiar 
subjects, as well as to ask intelligent ques- 
tions on those that are new. There is some 
doubt as.to the precise branch of the human 
family to which the Hovas belong ; but they 
are probably a richly-gifted variety of ‘the 
great Malay race, that has overspread the 
Indian Ocean and peopled the Polynesian 
Islands. The moral state and prospects of 
these people is, however, the most interest- 
ing point in their history, and it is with this 
that the volume before us is mainly occupied. 
The little generally known of Madagascar 
and its inhabitants is chiefly derived from 
Mr. Ellis’s previous work on the subject, 
and in his new volume he brings down our 
knowledge of the people to the present time. 
It was the more necessary to do this, as of 
late years we have had no intercourse what- 
ever with them. Ever since the expulsion 
of the missionaries twenty years ago, Mada- 
gascar has been closed against Europeans, 
especially English and French. The his- 
tory of our previous connection with the 
island is soon told. Before the pre- 
sent century, no European nation had 
any regular political intercourse with the 
people, though various adventurers had 
attempted at different times to establish 
permanent settlements on the coast. 

Our connection with Madagascar began in 
the year 1817, when a treaty of friendship 
and alliance was entered into between 
Radama, then king of the island, and the 
governor of Mauritius on behalf of England. 
The chief object of this treaty was the 
abolition of the slave trade, and in order to 
render it effectual, an annual payment was 
made by the British government to compen- 
sate the king and his chiefs for the loss this 
would entail upon them. This payment 
consisted, partly of ammunition and arms, 
and men were sent out to initiate the native 
soldiers into the discipline and tactics of 
civilised warfare. As the result of the arms 
and training thus supplied, Radama was 
enabled to extend the dominion of his own 
tribe, that of the Hovas, far beyond the 
central province of Ankova, its original 
boundary. A number of native youths were 
sent on board British ships of war to learn 
the art of navigation, while others were 
despatched to England for education and 
instruction in the arts of civilised life. The 
London Missionary Society recognised in 
the island, thus opened to Englishmen, a 
new and important field of labour, and its 
missionaries reached the coast of _Mada- 
gascar in 1818. They were accompanied: by 
skilled workmen; able to instruct the natives 
in the useful arts, that civilisation might. go 
hand in hand with religious SS. 
After the. final ratification of the treaty 
in 1820, the missionaries proceeded to 





the capital, and were cordially welcomed 


by the King, who was delighted with the 
prospeet of ‘social: advancement which their 
arrival held out. At this time the language 
of the people was unwritten. The mis- 
sionaries set themselves at once to. master 
the native tongue, introduced an alphabet 
into the language, arranged its mar, 
prepared elementary books, and translated 
the Bible for the benefit of those who might 
learn to read. Within ten years after the 
arrival of the missionaries, upwards of as 
many thousands of the inhabitants had 
learned to read, many also to write, 
while several had made some progress in 
the study of English. During the same 
period a number of native youths were in- 
structed by the missionary artisans in the 
working of metals, and in various handi- 
crafts, as builders, carpenters, tanners, shoe- 
makers, and the like. A number also of the 
natives, having diligently attended the reli- 
gious instructions of their new teachers, had 
cordially embraced Christianity. These sub- 
stantial and important results rendered the 
treaty between Sir Robert Farquhar and 
King Radama one of the most important 
events in the history of Madagascar. The 
death of that far-sighted ruler in 1828, at 
the early age of thirty-six, put a stop to the 
plans of improvement which he was actively 
carrying out among his people, mainly 
through the help of the missionaries. His 
successor, the present Queen, sympathising 
with the ancient paganism of the country, 
and being very much under the influence of 
its supporters, determined to expel the mis- 
sionaries, suppress their religion, and.restore 
idol worship to its former supremacy. In 
1835, accordingly, the profession of Chris- 
tianity was prohibited, all Christian books 
were confiscated to the government, and, in 
the year following, the missionaries with 
their assistants left the island. Though the 
missionaries were expelled, Christianity how- 
ever was. not extinguished, as the native 
converts, now amounting to a large number, 
remained behind: 

During the next ten years, they were the 
objects of bitter and relentless persecution. 
This at first, almost immediately after the 
missionaries had left, took the comparatively 
mild form of forcing the suspected to drink 
Tangera or poison-water, which proved fatal 
to many of them. The year following, many 
were punished by heavy fines and imprison- 
ment, or reduced. to hopeless slavery. In 
1838 two were publicly put to death, and a 
number more only escaped the same fate 
by flight. Sixteen of these, after being 
hunted from place to place, and enduring 
the extremities of hunger, exposure, and 
disease, in-the swamps and forests of the 
interior, were retaken on their way to the 
coast, brought back to the capital, and nine 
of them cruelly put to death. These perse- 
cutions, as usual, defeated their object. 
Through the calm steadfastness of the 
martyrs, Christianity increased rather than 
diminished, and among those who now felt 
its influence was the Queen’s own son, then 
a youth in his seventeenth year. In 1846 
he renounced idolatry, declared himself a 
Christian, and was baptised. This event, by 
intensifying the bitter feeling of the 
party at Court, seems to have hastened the 
mostviolent persecution of all, which occurred 
in the year 1849. Of this terrible persecution 
Mr. Ellis heard much during his recent 
visit : 

‘*T obtained. a. detailed and deeply affecting 
account, written in the native language, with the 
substance of it also in English, of the trials of the 
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Christians in 1849, the period of the last severe 
persecution. Numbers were informed against, 
and apprehended by officers of government bearing 
a silver spear designated ‘The hater of lies ;’ 
and numbers, on the requisition of the govern- 
ment, acknowledged their having engaged in 
Christian worship. The nature of their offence 
may be inferred from the subjoined recital of the 
practices of which they were accused during the 
last persecution. When a number of them were 
then arraigned, it was asked by the chief officer, 
‘What is this that you do? This that the queen 
hates—that which says believe in it or him and 
obey the Gospel; refusing to fight’ and quarrel 
with each other ; refusing to swear by their sisters 
with a stubbornness like that of stones or wood ; 
observing the Sabbath as a day of rest ; the taking 
of the juice of the grape and a little bread, and 
invoking a blessing on the head, and then falling 
down to the ground, and when the head is raised, 
the tears running down from the eyes, Now, are 
you to do these things, or are you not ?—for such 
things, it is said, are done by the praying people, 
and on this account the people are made to take 
the oath.’ Then Ramary stood up before the 
people, and said,—‘I believe in God, for He has 
made all things, and I follow (or believe) the 
Gospel of God. And in regard to fighting or 
quarrelling, if we, who are one people, fight and 
quarrel (among ourselves), what good would be 
done? But ifthe enemies of our country come, 
the servants of God will fight. And in regard to 
swearing, if the truth is told, does swearing make 
the truth a lie? And, if a lie is told, does 
swearing make the lie truth? For the truth is 
truth, and a lie is a lie, whether sworn to or not. 
I put my trust in God, and in Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour and Redeemer of all. He is able to be 
that to all that believe.’ 

**Ofthe numbers implicated some idea may be 
formed from the fact, that at one time and at one 
place 37 who had explained or preached the Word 
were reduced to slavery with their wives and 
children ; 42 who had possessed books were made 
slaves, and their property seized; 27 who had 
possessed books, and who had preached, or 
explained, were made slaves with their wives and 
children ; 6 with whom it was a second offence 
were imprisoned ; 2055 had paid one dollar each ; 
18 had been put to death; 14 hurled from the 
steep rock ; and 4 burnt alive. 

“*Those who had been = to die were 
treated with the greatest indignity. They were 
wrapped in old torn or dirty mats, and rags were 
stuffed into their mouths. Seventeen of them had 
been tied each along a pole, and had been thus 
carried between two men, bearing the pole on their 
shoulders, to the place were sentence was to be 
pronounced. One of their number, being a young 
female, walked behind the rest. Four. of them 
being nobles were not killed in the ordinary way, 
as there is an aversion to the shedding of the blood 
of nobles; they were therefore sentenced to be 
burned. When the sentence. was pronounced, 
some derided, and the condemned sere then 
carried away to the places of execution. , The four 
nobles were burned alive in a place by themselves. 
Two of them, viz., Andriampinery and Ramananda- 
lana, were husband and wite, the latter expecting 
to become a mother. At the place of execution life 
was offered them if they would take the required 
idolatrous oath. Declining to do this, they were 
bound, and laid on the pile of wood or placed 
between split poles, more wood being heaped upon 
them, and the pile was then kindled. Amidst 
the smoke and blaze of the burning wood the 
pangs of maternity were added to those of an 
agonising death, and at this. awful moment the 
martyr’s child was born... I asked my. informants 
what the executioners or bystanders, did with the 
babe. They answered, ‘Thrust it into the 
flames, where its body was burned with its 
parents’, its spirit to ascend with theirs to God.’ 

‘*The remaining fourteen were taken to a place of 
common execution, whither a number of felons 
who had been sentenced to death were also taken 
to be executed together with the Christians. The 
latter were put to death by being thrown over a 
steep precipice—the Tarpeian Rock of Antanana- 





rivo. Each one was suspended by a cord on or 
near the edge of the precipice, and there offered 
life on condition of renouncing Christ and taking 
the required oaths. Of these there was one who, 
though in the prospect of an ignominious, instant, 
and violent death, spoke with such calm self- 
possession and humble confidence and hope of 
the near prospect of glory and immortal blessed- 
ness, as very deeply to affect those around him. 
The young woman who had walked to the place 
of execution it was hoped would be induced to 
recant. With this view she was, according to 
orders, reserved until the last, and placed in such 
a position as to see all the others, one after 
another, hurled over the fatal rock. So far from 
being intimidated she requested to follow her 
friends ; when the idol keeper present struck her 
on the face and urged her to take the oath and 
acknowledge the idols. She refused, and begged 
to share the fate of her friends. The executioner 
then said, ‘She is an idiot, and does not know 
what she says. Take her away.’ ” 

The general aversion of the native govern- 
ment to Europeans had been intensified, in 
1845, by an actual quarrel, in which the two 
leading powers of the West took part. Up 
to this time some Europeans engaged in 
business had continued to reside on the 
coast. The application of native laws, from 
which they had previously been exempt, 
gave great offence to these foreign traders, 
and they appealed for assistance to the 
English governor of Mauritius and the 
French governor of Bourbon. In reply to 
this appeal, one English and two French 
vessels of war were sent to Tamatave to 
adjust the dispute; but failing to effect this 
by amicable conference, they fired on the 
people, burned the town, and, having landed, 
attacked the fort. They were compelled, 
however, to retire, leaving thirteen of their 
number on the shore, whose skulls, according 
to the custom of the island, were afterwards 
fixed on poles in front of the fort, still visible 
there when Mr. Ellis first landed in 1853. 
This hostile demonstration on the part of 
England and France put an end to the 
foreign trade and to all direct intercourse 
with Europeans in Madagascar. The native 
Christians, however, still managed to keep 
up some intercourse with their fellow suf- 
ferers in exile at Mauritius, and through this 
channel accounts were received by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, during 1852, to the 
effect that favourable political changes were 
in progress at Madagascar. Deeming this 
news too important to be neglected, the 
Society judged it expedient in the first in- 
stance to seek further information by  in- 
quiries on the spot. Early in the year 1853, 
accordingly, Mr. Ellis was invited to proceed 
to Madagascar, in order to ascertain, as far as 
practicable, the accurate state of the people 
and the views of the government. 

Mr. Ellis made in all three visits to the 
island,—the first. in July, 1853 ; the second 
in June of the year following; the third and 
longest, in July , 1856. The volume before 
us, containing a graphic and minute record 
of these visits, is full of valuable information 
on the condition and resources of the country, 
the views of the government, the actual 
state and prospects of the people. 


Mr. Ellis; wisely took out a camera and 
photographic materials with him, as a means 
of interesting the islanders, and of securing 
a permanent record of the persons and places 
visited. The natives. were astonished and de- 
lighted with the photographic pictures in the 
highest degree, and all wanted to have their 
likenesses taken. They. showed the same 
anxiety about their personal appearance that 








is manifested in more civilised quarters, each 





wishing to be taken in the most imposin, 
attitude and dress. One chief on receiyino 
a promise that his likeness should be take, 
hurried away unperceived, and soon returne; 
followed by a slave bearing a bundle of coy. 
siderable size. Being asked what this was 
he took out a handsome scarlet lamba (the 
scarf of the country, which is the peculis 
badge of the Hovas) and other attractiy, 
articles of dress, saying, he wished t, 
put them on before sitting for his por. 
trait. Mr. Ellis was surrounded by crowds 
while at work with the camera, the 
most {reflective of whom often engagej 
in low earnest conversation together, a; 
to the manner in which these miracles of 
art were wrought, some deciding that 
must be Zanahary—the word they use for 
God, and by which they meant something 
supernatural. It was the portraits that 9 
much excited the interest of the natives, fo: 
landscapes they showed little care: 

“‘What effect coloured landscapes, or othe 
views of natural objects, might produce upon the 
natives, I am unable to say; but it was curious 
to notice the intense interest excited by the por. 
traits, and the different effect produced by the 
view of a group of trees, or flowers, a house, or 
any other inanimate object. In the former the 
features, the aspect, the dress, the ornaments, and 
all the little accompaniments were subjects of 
curious examination and animated remark by 
wives and children, as well as companions or 
friends. One man had a mole on his cheek, and, 
as it was on the side next the light, it came out 
clear and strong ; nothing excited more remark 
than this. I saw the man himself, after feeling 
the mole on his cheek with his finger, go to touch 
the mole on the picture hanging up to dry, 
exclaiming, ‘How very wonderful! I never felt 
anything here,’ putting his finger to the mole on 
his cheek, ‘and yet there it is,’ pointing to the 
picture, But the form of a building, the shades 
in a flower, the perspective of a landscape, seemed 
to excite no interest.. Another phase of human 
character, peculiar perhaps to no country, but 
rather common to all, was the evident anxiety 
about personal appearance, when that was to be 
regarded by others or perpetuated. I never sug- 
gested the arrangement of thé dress or the hair; 
but rarely found any one come and sit for a like- 
ness without giving some previous attention to 
one or both, Even the labouring woman, r- 
turning from work in the field, with her child at 
her back, when asked if she would have her like- 
ness taken, adjusted her burden before having her 
tout ensemble rendered permanent. Sometimes 
the women brought their slaves to arrange their 
hair immediately before sitting down. At other 
times the men brought looking-glass and com), 
and, borrowing a bowl of water to moisten their 
hair, arranged their toilette by one holding the 
glass for another. The Hova women wear their 
hair plaited in extremely fine braids, and tied in 
a number of small knots or bunches all over the 
head. The Betsimasaraka women wear their hair 
braided for two or three inches, and then arranged 
in a sort of circular mass or ball, two or three 
hanging down on each side. The mew usually 
cut their-hair short, after the European fashion. 

‘*] was, for some time, surprised to see so few 
people with grey hair, either among the straight 
or woolly haired classes ; and on remarking, on.on¢ 
occasion, how few either of chiefs or people, 
masters or slaves, were greyheaded, I was told 
that all classes were scrupulously careful, to 
remove their grey hairs, and that this accounted 
for the thinness of hair with ‘mary, ‘and’ the 
rarity of any mixture of grey amongst the black. 
It appeared to be a matter of some “oa 
with all to avoid, as muchas. possible, any 
symptom of age, and an object of great desire te 
appear or to be thought young. : ' I was also struck 
with the taste of the men in adjusting their hair. 
They did not comb it up from: the forehead to 
show the development of their intellectual organs, 
and certainly rather drew it over the side of the 
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temples than forced it back. I presume, how- 
ever, that they followed the mode most esteemed 
among their countrymen ; and I was struck with 
the remarkably European cast of many of their 
countenances. Phrenologically they are a fine 
people, having frequently high foreheads with a 
considerable amount of those developments which 
are supposed to indicate intellectual capacity, as 
well as moral excellence.” 

During his first visit to the island, Mr. 
Ellis was not permitted to visit the capital, 
though he received a friendly message from 
the Queen in reply to a petition he brought 
from the merchants of Mauritius, praying for 
arenewal of the trade with Madagascar. Com- 
pensation for the injuries done in 1845 was 
demanded as the condition of re-opening the 
trade, and this having been paid, and commer- 
cial intercourse established in the interim, Mr. 
Ellis found the Court still more friendly on his 
second visit. He was still, however, unable to 
proceed to the capital, in consequence of a 
panic which seized the Queen and Court, on 
the subject of the cholera raging violently at 
Mauritius at the time he had embarked for 
Madagascar. On his third visit he was, 
however, entirely successful, being met by 
a special embassy from the Queen, giving 

‘him a formal invitation to Antananarivo, and 

allowing him to remain amonth. He at once 
commenced his journey, a distance of 300 
niles, the only method of travelling being in 
a sort of palanquin, carried on the shoulders 
of bare-footed natives. In this way he 
proceeded through jungles, rivers, swamps, 
and forests, till he arrived at the city of a 
hundred hills. Here he had audience with 
the Queen, and lived in familiar intercourse 
with the Crown Prince and chief members 
of the native Court. His description of the 
capital, and account of his residence there, 
is perhaps the most attractive part of Mr. 
Elhis’s book. The volume is, however, 
interesting throughout, and must further the 
special object the writer has in view, as well 
as help to establish on a better basis our 
commercial and political intercourse with 
Madagascar. 








Henry III., King of France and Poland : 
His Court and Times. By Margaret 
Walker Freer. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tus is the age of historical paradoxes and 

biographical revolutions. All our old faiths 

are uprooted ; our heroes are proved to have 
been indisputable villains; our villains, heroes 
misunderstood. No one stands where he 

did twenty years ago; and the landmarks of 

ancient creeds are shifting daily. Miss 

Freer's able, conscientious, painstaking, and 

most industrious work, is one of these his- 

torical pare. so far at least as the facts 
of St. Bartholomew and the character of 

Catherine de Medici are concerned ; of whom 

one finally takes leave as a pleasant, judi- 

cous, mild-mannered, clever, and moral old 
lady, intent on doing good, with great 

Managing powers, of conciliatory temper, 

and of more honesty and brains than all the 

rest together. As a chronicle the book is 

Valuable, supported as it is by references to 

Many unpublished documents of much in- 

terest. It is full, copious, and if not wholly 

impartial, yet devoid of passion in its advo- 

Pag a But it has the defects which are 

to be expected in the history, by a modest 

Englishwoman of the nineteenth century, 

of the most licentious court in Europe of the 

sixteenth. It wants the magic touch of life, 
the vivid portraiture which makes the charm 
of biography. We get glimpses of the 
manners of the times rather by inference 





than by detail, as in the brutal assault on 
Nantouillet by Charles IX. and his brother 
Henry, which Miss Freer subsequently calls a 
frolic ; but we look in vain for a page of that 
distinct picture-writing, which might have 
made the times and persons present and 
living tous. This is a power very rare in 
women ; and by the want of it they are in 
general unfit and insipid historians. Their 
very virtues are against their success. 
Carrying into the history of a barbarous and 
licentious age the refined morality and 
chastened puritanism of well-bred English- 
women of the present day, they cannot 
grasp—they cannot even comprehend—the 
habits of a former time. They cannot 
believe that there were periods when 
whole communities publicly held female 
virtue cheaper. than tinsel: when the 
most abominable vices were paraded, 
known, and discussed ; when integrity 
was reserved for two or three bilious 
grumblers, too often as unloveable as they 
were noble; and when religion meant nothing 
more than material fetishism. They can- 
not understand how a woman of high rank 
should think herself honoured in being made 
the mistress of a king; how no man lost 
caste by the most open profligacy; how 
esteem rested solely on rank, and not on 
honour; how self-respect was not lowered 
by crime or fraud; and how, man or woman, 
none thought themselves disgraced by vices, 
unless shared with one oflower rank. Even 
Marguerite de Valois would have escaped 
exposure and punishment had she intrigued 
“nobly.” It was her roturier tastes that 
ruined her, not her immoralities in the ab- 
stract. This was a state of things which 
Miss Freer cannot understand. The follow- 
ing naive little bit of special pleading will 
prove our assertion. Speaking of Marie de 
Cléves, she says: 

‘*Had the Princess de Condé so far forgotten 
the dignity of her birth (as to intrigue with 
Henry, then Due d’Anjou), it seems improbable 
that Henry, on his accession to the throne of 
France, would have declared his resolution to 
espouse her, and have directed his ministers to 
take the necessary measures for procuring the 
dissolution of her marriage with Condé.” 

Marie de Cléves may or may not have 
been faithless to her husband for Henry’s 
sake ; we think she was; but, be that as it 
may, we have quoted Miss Freer’s argument 
to show that, womanly, innocent, and in- 
capable of believing evil as it is, it is not the 
argument of a philosopher, nor of one who 
has studied human nature in its depths, 
or fathomed the possibilities of passion. 
This is in fact the great complaint that we 
have to make against lady historians. They 
are too full of the rose-theories of life to 
accept as possible the awful revelations of 
lawless times, and too pure to develop, or 
even to comprehend, the facts of those 
times in all their complexity of crime and 
licence. Wherefore we get no true his- 
tories from them; but only a frame-work 
more or less exact, hung round with prett: 
apologies and saintly beliefs of general rie. 
There are no such optimists as the mass of 
oe a 

e have said that Miss Freer does not 
seem to us to have seized the character of 
Catherine, that dark, wily, plotting Floren- 
tine, whose boiling passions were only 
equalled by her marvellous self-control, her 
craft, and her cruelty. In the new school of 
woman worship that has sprung up among 
women, we cannot find that sturdy honesty 


themselves. Every woman must, by the 
creed of that school or sect, be whitewashed 
and rehabilitated, no matter what her sins or 
what her past historic status: a bewildering 
contrast for the young student to the one or 
two male historians we could name—the very 
Kislar Agas of biography, who delight in 
nothing so much as drowning every frail 
name, and every doubtful one, in a sea of 
perdition. We think the middle course the 
best, the truest, and the most just: refusing, 
on the one hand, to believe in innocence that 
would be an anachronism, yet denying the 
right of this nineteenth century to judge, 
from its own point of view, of the crimes 
of a former age, or to condemn by its own 
strict code the notably frail in a time when 
all were frail. 

In her account of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Miss Freer takes high ground for 
both Catherine and Charles. The only crime 
intended to be perpetrated, she says, was the 
massacre of Coligny, and this rather in self- 
defence than in hate, as, according to Henry’s 
confession when in Poland, he and his mother 
felt assured, “from the menacing conduct of 
the King, that the Admiral had inspired his 
majesty with a bad and sinister opinion of 
the Queen my mother and of myself.” 
Whereupon, consulting with Catherine’s 
daughter, Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, they 
resolyed on assassinating the Admiral; be- 
lieving that the Huguenots, reassured by 
the marriage of Marguerite and Henry of 
Navarre, “ would suffer the fall of Coligny 
to remain unavenged.” As for the massacre 
itself, Charles was innocent of the plot; if, 
indeed, that could be called plot, which, 
according to our author, was an unlooked-for 
necessity of the situation. She says, “the 
incidents of the massacre refute the notion 
that it could have been preconcerted.” We 
cannot agree with Miss Freer’s innocent faith, 
or her straightforward incapacity for under- 
standing such wile and foresight as Cathe- 
rine’s. The marriage of Marguerite and 
Henry, which she says was urged solely by 
Charles, and against the repeated denuncia- 
tions of the Queen-Mother and the Duc 
d’ Anjou, must have meant something more 
than giving a dangerous preponderance to 
the heretic party in the state. Did Charles 
really mean fraternal union and subsequent 
absorption of the weaker sect; or did he 
glance at the compacted tragedy to be 
enacted on the marriage, in his answer to 
the Cardinal Alexandrini, sent by the Pope 
to remonstrate against such an iniquitous 
union? Let us see: 

‘*M. le Cardinal,” said the King, ‘‘ would to 
God that I could explain all to Kis Holiness ! 
You would then understand that there is nothing 
more conducive to establish religion, and to 
exterminate the foes of the church, than this 
marriage which you deprecate.” 

These are no words of guileless sincerity ! 
The marriage of Marguerite with the Hugue- 
not King; the destruction of the Huguenots 
en masse; the possession of the King’s 

rson, and his enforced renunciation of his 
iccdenacuhet fairer scheme than this could 
Catherine and Charles devise? Surely 
it is puerile to insist on the seeming discord 
of two such plotters as proof of a virtual 
difference of councils. 

The grand heroic character of Coligny 
meets with scant grace from Miss Freer. 
Indeed, all her sympathies are orthodox and 
loyal, and while she glosses over or denies 
the various crimes of the royal family, she 
has only a hard word for the brave old 





which will confess to the crimes of one of 


Admiral, whom she accuses of “ arrogance” 
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in the councils of the King, and complicity | Charles, he contentedly gave Coligny, as his’ 
in the murder of Guise before Orleans. Of guard of safety, the band and leadership of 


the Huguenots, too, she speaks con- 
temptuously enough: and later still, her 
anger is manifest against the Duc d’Alencon 


(when a rebel), the great Duc de Guise and | 
his party; but for the revolting butchery of 


the Duc in Henry’s chamber, by his own 
devising, and almost by his own hand, she 


has not one burning word of indignation to | 
fling. Gentle as she is, her partisanship is | 


evident, though neither violent nor wilfully 
unjust. 

Iwo months before the fatal marriage, 
Jeanne de Navarre died suddenly at Paris. 


Miss Freer mentions, but refutes, the report | 
of poison; “the immediate cause of her | 


death being the bursting of an abscess in the 
lungs.” This death delayed the marriage, and 
“ the delay wrought the ruin of the Huguenot 
chieftains ;” the surprise of Valenciennes by 
La Noue, and the capture by Louis of Nassau, 
of Mons in Hainault, “on the strength of 
some hasty words uttered by Charles at 
Blois, and with the sanction of Coligny only,” 
being the occasion of their downfall. So, at 
last, says our authoress, the consternation 
in the cabinet caused by this sudden breach 
of the peace with Spain restored the influ- 
ence of the Queen-Mother, who was the only 
one with sufficient ability or resources to set 
things straight. At all events, the war ‘with 
Spain in Flanders, which Coligny so 
earnestly insisted on, and for the aid of 
which he so disastrously acknowledged. he 
would bring ten thousand men, was 
abandoned ; and his own assassination, and— 
we believe—the universal massacre of the 
Huguenots redetermined on: though we are 
told positively that Charles “remained in 
ignorance of the resolution taken by the 
Duc d’Anjou and his mother to attempt the 
Admiral’s life, and dreaded only the 
embarrassment of withdrawing the pledges 
deliberately given to Coligny respecting the 
war with Spain, and the privileges he had 
spontaneously granted to the Huguenots. 

n the 16th of August, Henry of Navarre 
and Marguerite of Valois were betrothed, 
on the 17th, they were married; and on the 


. 22nd, Maureval attempted Coligny’s assas- 


sination, as the Admiral was returning on 
foot slowly from the Louvre, reading a paper. 
The ball struck, but did not kill; and the 
next act of the fearful tragedy began. 
Charles, on hearing of the event, feigned 
intense rage, and threatened the arrest of the 
Duc de Guise. This, however, he was wise 
enough not to put into execution. He then 
went, through a gathering tumult, to the 
house of Coligny, whom he flattered and 
caressed, Catherine, meanwhile, making one 
of her side-thrusts ; and in the evening De 
Retz was sent to tell the whole truth to the 
King, and “confess” who were the assas- 
sinators. On the 23rd August, Charles was 
further initiated into the approaching mas- 
sacre, on which Catherine had only lately 
decided. Her famous letter to Strozzi, 
written two months before, commanding 
the massacre of all the Huguenots within 
his reach, Miss Freer sets down as “ apocry- 
phal.” The suspicious attempt to indnce 
the heretic philosopher Ramus, the favourite 
and protégé of both their majesties, to join 
the cortége of Jean de Montluc into Poland, 
is not alluded to; while the death of Ligne- 
rolles is neither on account of his possession 
of the dangerous secret of the predetermined 
Massacre, nor yet on account of his alleged 
intrigue with the Queen-Mother. But, in 
spite of the dread and anguish ascribed to 





Cosseins, his deadly enemy—sure not’ to 
' suffer him to escape ; supped well and gaily, 
watched the massacre from a window over 
the portico, and himself shot down:his fly- 
ing subjects. After all was over, he made a 
| kind of triumphal’ progress through the 
reeking city; ‘pronounced an oration, in 
which he “ avowed that the massacre was 
perpetrated: with his sanction and ‘participa- 
tion;” caused a commemorative medal 'to'be 
struck—Hercules clad in ‘the lion’s ‘skin 
on one side, on the other, “Charles 
IX., Dompteur des Rebelles le 24 Aoit, 
1572 ;” and went in grand procession to see 
the mutilated body of his “friend and bon 
pere” hung ignominiously on ‘a gibbet 
among the lowest malefactors, quoting 
Vitellius:as he smilingly gloated over the 
corpse of the brave old man—* the dead 
body of an enemy smells sweet!” 

After these things, we may judge how 
| far Charles was innocent! No; there was 
no innocence among the whole of that royal 
crew of midnight murderers, with the 
exception perhaps of Marguerite, and::no 
unforeseen necessity of the situation, as: Miss 
Freer would have us-believe. The Huguenot 
massacre was planned and skilfully com- 
passed by them all; and Charles was as deep 
in the plot ‘from the first, as he was in the 
attempted murder of Coligny. It is mere 
weakness to believe in recorded sighs and 
groans, with such patent facts before us. 

Henry next appears as the elected King of 
Poland, on’ which throne he languished ‘in 
impatient exile for a few months, until his 
brother’s death. Of course our authoress 
will not suffer a breath of suspicion against 
Catherine, connected with this timely and 
mysterious death of the King; but she is 
not quite so positive about Henry, and evi- 
dently mistrustful of his partisans at the 
Court. Charles dies in the most proper 
manner; and the current belief of his ago- 
nies of conscience and remorse turn out to 
be fables. It was befitting her new reading 
of the life and nature of Charles IX. of 
France, that he should die the edifying 
death of a saint and hero. 

Henry’s flight from Warsaw is well told. 
It is one of the most graphic sketches'in the 
book. The picture of Jean de Montluc, the 
indefatigable, crafty, clever diplomatist, is 
masterly. Indeed in the Polish matter our 
authoress cannot be misled by her loyalty 
to constituted authority, or by her some- 
what weak belief in the saintliness of sinners. 
Her powers, therefore, have full sway. 
Henry’s accession to the throne reinstated 
Catherine. Latterly she had lost influence 
with Charles; her policy was opposed, her 
views frustrated; but now her old power 
returned; her enemies were in her hands; 
the brave Montgomery had been tortured 
and executed; and while Henry loitered on 
his luxurious way through Italy, she reigned 


improve Henry. 
his popularity, with bitter jealousy he said, 
astutely enough, that when his brother came 


he was made of. 


death’s-head rosaries were the principal 
signs of worship—and the most shame- 
less profligacy. Governed by favourites as 





the normal condition of things; at times 





| 


dominated by his mother, at times breaking 
into’ puny efforts at self-reliance; defied 
and scorned by his sister Marguerite, whom 
he brutally persecuted, his «kingly life was 
one long day of vice, tutelage, and ‘shame. 
With all his arbitary power, the’ assassina. 
tions he could command, and the infamous 
excesses he could maintain, he was'the most 
effeminate slave in his whole dominions, and 
reduced to more undignified straits than any 
king before or since. Painted, perfumed, 
bejewelled, and bedizened like a woman, he 
spent his time in the wildest ‘and most 
indecent revels, in regulating — courtly 
etiquette, and-in drawing up strict sumptuary 
laws, in playing bilboquet even when riding 

ublicly through the streets, in indulging 
fis passion for small dogs, and in whining to 
the States, which repulsed, refused, and 
scorned him. Such was ‘the most Christian 
King of France, the “valiant son” for whom 
Catherine had done so much, the descendant 
of Saint Louis, a king on the ‘throne of 
Charlemagne,—this master of “ the most dis- 
reputable abode in Paris,” as Espinac called 
the Louvre. 


It was during his reign that the war 
between the three Henrys as it was called, 
broke out. Henry of Navarre was for the 
Protestants; Henry, Duc de Guise, for the 
League or extreme Catholics, vowed to the 
extirpation of heresy ; Henry of France for 
the “balance of power,” and himself. The 
following is a good page: 

‘“‘The character of the three Henrys, each the 
chieftain of a faction, was as diverse as the causes 
they individually defended. The King, luxurious, 
facile, sarcastic, and vindictive; the Duc de 
Guise, a warrior by descent, chivalrous, skilled in 
diplomacy, ambitious, and dauntless ; the King 
of Navarre, able, insinuating, alike ready with a 
jest or a tear, meonstant in friendship, and of 
surprising activity ‘and resource—such: were the 
combatants about .to. vindicate their respec- 
tive feuds. The liberal. opinions professed by 
the King of Navarre, fascinated many ; 
and but for the brand of heresy, Franc: 
undoubtedly would have hailed the Bearm- 
nais as chief and leader of her armies. The mini 
of Henri de Navarre harmonised with his wiy 
and nervous frame ; perpetually in motion, per- 
petually excited ; now interchanging coarse jests 
with his brave Gascons, or brandishing bons mots 
with his. nobles ; Henri was never at rest. He 
had no vocation for study or meditation ; the dry 
scholastic harangues of his churchmen wearied 
him ; his religion was his badge, not his para- 
clete ; his nature was essentially social and jovial. 
The business and glory of Henri’s life was war- 
fare; his genial temper and kind heart shone 
amid the stirring scenes and pathetic incidents 
of camp life; his recreation he found at the 
feet of Corisandre d@’ Andouins, Gabrielle d’ Estrees, 
or in the smiles of that beauty whose bright eyes 
held enthralled, for the moment, the valiant heart 
of the King of Navarre.” 


Wars and -plots, the very life-blood of 
society in those days, continued: the beau- 
tiful, passionate Duchesse de Montpensier, 


| towards whom, by the bye, Miss Freer 1s 
supreme and alone. But kingship did not | infinitely harsher than towards Catherine, 
When Charles observed | most active of all in promoting them against 


the King, zealous for the League and her 
brother the Guise. The last volume, com- 


to the throne, people would then see what prising only four years, is almost entirely 

Kaa the event proved the taken up by the wars and quarrels of the 
saying just. Supple, deceptive, debauched | League. And herein Catherine de Medici, 
beyond all possible description, he alternated | that dark, subtle Florentine,—whose very 
between a gloomy fetishism,—wherein ab- | name is an epitome of murder, | passion, 
surd processions, revolting penances, and | revenge, and craft,—is made-so entirely the 


“bonne femme” of the time ‘that we fail to 
recognise her. She advises, “according to 
her nature, negotiations, caution, and 4 
forbearance which might eventually bring 
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back many to their allegiance ;”” she becomes 

rally unsuspecting, finding it “hard 
or her to believe that-the Duc de Guise 
harboured: designs hostile to her offspring.” 
During the tumultuons time of the Duc’s 
arival in Paris: and of the first barricades 
ever erected there, she is carried from the 
King’s palace to the Duc’s, placid, gentle, 
conciliatory, sincere ; earnest only to preserve 
peace, and to bring about a right under- 
standing between the princes; in a word, 
she-is something like the good fairy god- 
mother, or the devoted old nurse of children’s 
stories, sucha bland, wise, calm, old bene- 
factress'as she is, or wishes to be, to all the 
world:. We fear this is Miss Freer’s Cathe- 
rine de Medici; a more amiable but-certainly 
a less authentic portrait than that of the 
dark-browed plotter preserved to us by 
impartial history. 

en comes that most terrible act of royal 
perfidy and kingly murder—the assassina- 
tion of the Guise. Planned and almost 
executed by Henry, committed in his own 
chamber,’ his own sight, ruthlessly 
followed up and insolently displayed, it 
stands as the blackest spot of all upon the 
King’s degraded name. Yet Miss Freer 
has no word of reprobation while speaking 
of how the Duke lay naked and bleeding, 
and rifled while still living, on the floor,—no 
righteous wrath to seethe the kingly mur- 
derer who came, coldly exulting, to survey 
him, saying indifferently, “Mon Diew! qu'il 
vst grand! ”—no natural bitterness at the 
indignity: which left him for hours still on 
the floor, covered only with a rug, and that 
consigned his corpse to neglect and igno- 
miny. All her wrath is reserved for 
Madame de Montpensier and her frantic 
grief; her dishevelled, wild, and unrestrained 
excess of passion, under tle influence of 
which she forgot both prudence and decorum 
together. As for Catherine, “real sorrow at 
the'death of the Duc de Guise, indignation 
at the perfidy with which, despite the nature 
of the provocation given, the King had 
violated his word and her own,” make her 
ill; and, shortly after, she dies, her last days 
clouded and dreary, and her last thoughts, 
thoughts of pain. The Guises; notably La 
Duchesse de Montpensier; avenged the 


death of their brother by the knife of the | 


fanatic Jacques Clement. And though De 
(uise’s proud confidence in his own powers; 
hig fatal answer, “On n’osera,” r-Surned to 
ill hints and warnings of danger, did not 


save him; his kindred exerted, as revenge | 


when he. was dead, the love they could not 
show with safety while he was living; and 
Henry of Valois, the last of his race, died 
by an obscure assassin, in retaliation for the 
murder he himself had caused to be com- 
mitted. 

We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in 
ill sincerity as able, painstaking, well-inten- 


tioned, and readable. And if we have | 


thou: . ae ‘ . | 
ght it our duty, as sticklers for historic | very heaviest articles in this way. I have seen as 


truth, to insist on her amiable fallacies, we 
do not the less cordially advise all to read 
her pleasant books. 





Prom New York to Delhi ; by Way of Rio de 
Janeiro, Australia, and China. By Robert 

B. Minturn, Junior. (Longmans.) 

Tar title of this volume reminds us of the 

ey of an English traveller, “From 
ornhill to Grand Cairo, by way of Lisbon, 


Jerusalem, and Constantinople.’ The re- 
jemblanee of the two works is confined, 
‘owever, to their title-pages. Mr. Michael 





Angelo Titmarsh, whithersoever he may 
go, is himself the chief object of interest to 
his readers, and illustrates nothing so much 
as the line of Horace, “ Caelwm non animum 
mutant quitrans mare eurrunt.’ Under the 
shadow of the pyramids, “ whence forty cen- 
turies look down upon him,” or in the holy 
city, he is the same Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh with whom we have become 
familiar in Baker Street and the London 
Clubs. Mr. Minturn, on the other hand, is 
a safe and intelligent guide through the 
regions in which he has travelled: He can 
describe what he has seen, and. takes care 
to. see what ought to be described. His 
book abounds in, without being overloaded 
by, valuable and well arranged information, 
and his reflections on the political and social 
condition of the countries through which he 
passed are marked by acuteness and sound 
sense. Altogether, he has produced one of 
the best books of modern travel with which 
we are acquainted. 

Mr. Minturn’s preface is. dated from New 
York, and a sentence here and there implies 
that. he wrote originally for an American 
audience. From these facts, as well as from 
the absence of the usual notice that “the 
right of translation is reserved,” we infer 
that this volume is a reprint. If it be so, 
the author’s cordial appreciation of the 
English character and institutions, as. ad- 
dressed primarily to his own countrymen 
and. not to us, isithe more gratifying. It is 
but an expression, we are willing to believe, 
of a feeling alk but universal among intelli- 
gent; and cultivated Americans, and shows 
how little weight we are to attach to. the 
noisy: ebullitions of sympathy with John 
Mitchell and Meagher “ of the sword.” 

Seventy-two, out of the four hundred and 
sixty-six.closely printed pages of this volume, 
convey the author’s impressions of Rio de 
Janeiro, Australia, and China. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to India, 
which Mr. Minturn quitted in February, 
1857, less than three months before the out- 
break of the mutiny. To the account of his 
own travelling experiences he has added 
five chapters on the “Climate and History 
of India,’ “ English Government in India,” 
“ The Army of India,’ “ Revenue and Wealth 
of India,” and “ The Revolt,” which English 
as well as American readers may study with 
profit. But, in the present surfeit of Indian 
books, the earlier portion of the volume: will 
probably be to many the most. attractive. 
The estate of industry (?) at Rio de Janeiro 
is curiously illustrated in the following 
extract : 

“Most of the loading and discharging at Rio is 
done by lighters—there being but one wharf. 
The merchandise is conveyed from the lighters to 
the shore by negroes, who wade up to their middle 
in water, carrying the goods on their heads. On 
shore, these fellows walk in a long procession, 
singing a monotonous song. They seem to prefer 
carrying burdens on their heads—transporting the 


many as sixteen men carrying a pianoforte, locking 
step as they walked, and all joining in the song, 
which in this case was of real importance as 
enabling them to keep step. It is said that when 
the railway to Petropolis was being built, the 
negroes insisted on carrying the handbarrows, 
which were furnished to them, on their heads, 
turning the wheel in front with the hand in time 
to their song.” 

Mr. Froude, in his “ History of England,” 
is indignant with Anne Boleyn for appearing 
in yellow shortly after Catherine of Arra- 
gon’s death. The remark which Shakspere 
puts into Malvolio’s mouth, “ Not black in 





my mind, though yellow in my legs,” seems 
to suggest that yellow was, in his time, a 
recognised mourning colour. In Rio de 
Janeiro still more lively hues are usual : 

‘* A very pretty custom prevails here in cele- 
brating the funerals of children. The palls, the 
liveries of the coachmen and grooms, and all the 
decorations are. scarlet, while the hearse is covered 
with flowers placed there by friends, and thrown 
from house-windows as the procession passes 
through the streets. In the case of young people, 
not children, blue decorations Brot is the red ; 
black being preserved for those who are grown up 
or advanced in life.” 

The condition of slaves in Brazil contrasts 
favourably with that of their fellow-bondsmen 
in’ the. United. States. “Any negro may 
demand. a valuation by a magistrate; and 
whenever he cam.make up the sum fixed, 
may. purchase: his own freedom.” Of the 
priests, Mr. Minturn says, they are “alow, 
filthy, and dirty set; very immoral, and far 
from: popular.” 

Some time ago a discussion, started, we 
believe, in American journals, filled our 
newspapers as to the supposed physical 
degeneration, through the effects of the 
climate, of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
United States: Mr. Minturn moots the same 
point with regard to the descendants of 
settlers in Australia. ‘The inhabitants of 
Sydney,” he tells us, “are mostly English, 
and preserve the old country manners very 
remarkably.” The explanation is not so com- 
plimentary as it is our author’s habit to be. 
“ Drunkenness is very prevalent ; and I more 
than once saw women drunk on the side 
walk at nine in the morning. In fact, I 
never saw so much drinking as in Australia.” 

‘It. is, however;” he adds, ‘‘a curious fact 
that the ‘natives,’ as they call the descendants 
of Europeans, born in Australia, do not as a 
general rule drink at all. These ‘natives’ are 
very different in appearance from Englishmen, 
tall and thin, arriving at puberty earlier than in 
England, and frequently with an indescribably 
mild eye and voice. They are said to be much 
inferior to their parents in eriergy. Whien I was 
in Australia, there had lately been a controversy 
among the physicians, as to whether the climate 
is favourable to the European race or not. It was 
admitted that disease of the heart was. more pre- 
valent than elsewhere ; and that the teeth go to 
ruin as rapidly as in America; but in other 
respects the climate seemed to hold its own 
against its impugners. Another hundred years 
will settle the. question much more firmly.” 

Mr. Minturn bears testimony to the ab- 
sence of Lynch law'in the wildest parts of 
Australia, and to the excellence of the police 
arrangements of the country. He speaks of 
the class of men who command English 
steamers, as superior to “any that we have 
in knowledge of the world and refinement,” 
as well as in scientific acquirements. He 
could discover no trace of republican feelings 
in the colonies, not even at the mines, 
“where the sentiments on this subject were 
emphatically English.” A benevolent at- 
tempt to provide for “destitute Irish 
orphans ” had rather an equivocal success : 

‘Tt seems that some one left money, or some 
money was collected, to bring to New South 
Wales a number of ‘destitute Irish orphans.’ 
When the ‘orphans’ arrived, the colonists, who 
had engaged them all as servants, were equally 
surprised and disgusted at finding them women 
of thirty or forty years, almost all enceinées, and 
the rakings and scrapings of the worst and most 
degraded class.” 

We have delayed long enough in Aus- 
tralia, and must follow our author to China. 
He thus distinguishes between the inhabi- 
tants of different parts of the empire: 
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‘*The Northern Chinese present a remarkable 
contrast to the men of Canton and the South. 
These latter are a taller and finer race, but 
marked by an intense hatred of the ‘Fan-qui’ 
(foreign devil). They will not allow strangers to 
go into the country even as far as they are per- 
mitted by treaty, viz., a day’s journey, or to 
penetrate into any of their towns. At the north, 
however, the people are a’ far happier, pleasanter 
race, detesting the Canton men, and showing 
rather a liking for foreigners.” 

We are sorry to read the following passage 
about M. Hue. It will call to the reader's 
mind Macaulay’s description of the authori- 
ties on whom Montesquieu relied, “ writers 
compared with whom Lucian and Gulliver 
were veracious, liars by a double riglit, as 
travellers and as Jesuits.” Speaking oi cer- 
tain Romish missionaries, Mr. Minturn says: 

“These gentlemen had all known M. Huc, the 
celebrated author of a work on China and a book 
of travels in Thibet. They answered, however, 
that they had not entire confidence in his narra- 
tive; and thought that in his writings he had 
frequently given way to the temptation of telling 
travellers’ tales.” 

The Chinese aristocracy, it is well know» 
is one neither of birth nor wealth, but of 
letters—determined, in fact, by public ex- 
amination. The effect of this is curiously 
shown in one or two instances : 

“At a town called Ping-bong, we were stopped 
at a customs’ barrier, but as soon as the officials 
in charge. learned who we were they made no 
objection to our passing, merely requesting that 
we would kindly give them some books—a rea- 
sonable demaud which my friend hastened to 
comply with, by presenting to them some of the 
Chinese publications of a London society. The 
subjects of these works came under the head of 
useful knowledge, and it is always customary for 
foreigners to carry such books on their inland 
excursions, as they make the best presents to 
native officials who are disposed to be civil.” 

At a private entertainment, when it came 
out that the friend who accompanied Mr. 
Minturn was a Master, and Mr. Minturn him- 
self'a Bachelor of Arts, “the whole company 
arose, and made us a respectful salutation.” 

Mr. Minturn’s estimate of the Chinese in 
China is on the whole a favourable one. 
He regards them as an industrious, peaceful, 
and benevolent people, with the usual defects 
of the Eastern character in less than the 
usual proportion. Abroad, they show to less 
advantage. The following parallel between 
the government of his country and theirs 
would be repudiated, we imagine, with indig- 
nation, alike by the inhabitants of the model 
republic and those of the Celestial Empire : 

“The Chinese government, as at present ad- 
ministered, seems in some respects remarkably 
like ours. The first great resemblance is, that in 
theory it is perfect, and in practice works remark- 
ably badly. Secondly, it is a mere machine for 
collecting taxes, and enriching those who can put 
themselves into office by bribery or any other 
means. Thirdly, the officials have no power, 
except when supported by public opinion; and 
fo y, the government has lost the respect of 
the people, who in. case of difficulty consider a 
government official the last person to go to for 
advice or redress.” 

In India, Mr. Minturn’s route lay through 
Calcutta, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Meerut, the Himalayas, Delhi, 
Umbala, Agra, Jaipoor, Rajpootana, the 
country of the Mahratias, Ellora, and 
Bombay, from which city he sailed to Cairo. 
He is here on ground, which a host of recent 
publications has made familiar to us. His 
estimate of the conduct and services of the 
English government and its officials, civil 
and military, is even higher, and his opinion 





of the native populations lower, than that of 
most English writers. He seems to hold 
that between Europeans and the Asiatic 
races there is a great gulf fixed: 

‘All I can say is, that no European can ever 
comprehend an Asiatic, and that the more their 
peculiarities are studied, the more inconsistent 
they appear. How can Englishmen or Americans 
ever rightly appreciate people who have no ex- 
pression in any of their languages for ‘ India,’ the 
country in which they live; no equivalent for 
‘thank you,’ and no word for ‘patriotism,’ and 
many such ideas ?” 

Though the Indian races may have no 
phrase for “thank you,” they are not without 
Sg“ as one or two anecdotes told by 

r. Minturn prove: 

‘* Mrs. Colin Mackenzie,” he says, ‘‘ relates that 
one morning her husband was travelling by 

alkee, and saw some others behind on the road. 

e put his head out of the door and asked one of 
his bearers how many other palkees there were. 
The reply was, ‘there are two, three, or even 
four, if such be your lordship’s pleasure.’ Another 
story is told of one of the Lieutenant-Governors of 
Agra, who took much interest in native schools. 
One day he was examining a remarkably clever 
protégé before some friends. After several other 
questions, he asked the boy, ‘what. makes the 
earth go round the sun ?’ and was told, ‘the earth 
revolves by the favour of your Highness.” ” 


The truth is, that though there is no 
better test of national character than national 
language, there is no test. which requires 
more skill and exact knowledge for its correct 
application. Miss Martineau tells us, in 
her history of the “Thirty Years’ Peace,” 
how an imperfect acquaintance with Chi- 
nese left Lord Napier under the impression 
that he had been called “laboriously vile,” 
Mr. Morrison, “a polite horse,’ and ano- 
ther gentleman “a cwt. of hemp.” It .is 
simply. ineredible that. races courteous to 
servility’- should, be without a phrase in 
acknowledgment of obligation, — that is to 
say, without an equivalent. for “thank 
you.” The idea is one which, almost 
more than any other, has in every tongue its 
peculiar idiomatic expression. It may be 
difficult to recognise it in its strange dis- 
guise, but we have no doubt it will eventually 
be proved to have been there.all the time. 

e had marked many other passages in 
this volume for extract or comment; but we 
are compelled to-refrain. In conclusion, we 
commend it as well fitted to satisfy both 
those who read for amusement, and those 
who wish to be instructed on the subjects. of 
which it treats. 








Christian Dogmas. 


Translated b Ryland, M.A. Two 


Volumes. (Bohn. 


THE appearance of this remarkable book in 
an English dress naturally suggests a few 
thoughts. on the aspects of Christianity in 
England at the present time. 


Neander’s hoe if 
4 : 


operated within the University itself so as 
to throw. the important measures of reform, 
lately passed, further forward in the century 
than they. would ,otherwise have stood, is 
now become ,almost .a, matter of history. 
Nor shall we be confuted by the recent 
prominence of “ Confession’ among points 
of religious controversy. For it is clear 
enough to those who. look below the surface 
that the,sacerdotal side of the business has 
had, in fact, very little to do with the real 
matter at issue; and that, in so far as the 


public indignation has been seriously roused 
at all, quite other causes have been at work 
to produce the commotion. 

Newmanism has clearly fulfilled its mis. 
sion, and has accomplished the sum total of 

ood and of evil which was to be expected 
fot a strong theological excitement, arisin 
out of the exaggeration of certain elements in 
the liturgy and constitution of the Anglican 
Church. Meantime, a direct reaction was 
not likely to follow. On one hand, the masg 
of the people had never been laid hold of to 
such a degree as would tend to bring about 
a corresponding fervour of iconoclasm, ex. 
cepting in a very few localities, and those of 
a quite peculiar character. And, on the 
other, those tenets which would have afforded 
the most natural scope for a direct reaction 
were already embodied in a system entirely 
destitute of any pretence to the charms of 
novelty, and were represented by a church 
party. already past its culminatin g point, and 
already verging towards the period of senes- 
cense, not to say of dotage. 

Instead, therefore, of an anti-movement to 
Newmanism, we have now in active and 
recognised operation a principle which may 
be regarded as the resultant of the two 
extremes. 

Within the pale of the Established Church 
this nal ty om been pretty generally dis- 
tinguished as the “Broad Church Theory ;” 
and those of the clergy who come under its 
influence are looked upon as forming a 
tertiwm quid in the body ecclesiastic, a 
species of pagan eclectics, admitting of 
a somewhat different complexion accordingly 
as their antecedents have lain in the di- 
rection of Geneva or in that of Rome. 

But the Broad Church principle is des- 
tined to be something more to the country, 
perhaps to the world, than the primary and 
antithetical significance of the name may 
seem to indicate. We will but point to one 
prominent feature in its developmenthitherto, 
and leave the reader to draw his own in- 
ferences. 

Nearly four and twenty years have passed 
away since Dr. Arnold, writing about Cole- 
ridge’s “ Letters on Inspiration,” made use 
of the following words, “ Have you seen,” he 
says to Mr. Justice Coleridge, “ your uncle’s 
‘Letters on Inspiration, which I believe 
are to be published? They are well fitted 
to break ground in the approaches to that 
momentous question, which involves in it so 
great a shock to existing notions—the 
greatest, probably, that has ever been given 
since the discovery of the falsehood of the 
doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility. Yet it 





must come; and will end, in spite of the 
fears and clamours of the weak and bigoted, 
in the higher exalting and more sure estab- 
lishing of Christian truth.” The “momen- 


| tous question,’ which is here somewhat 


darkly hinted at, was, no doubt, one that is 


_ inseparably bound up with the Broad Church 
The great religious movement which arose | - 
about the year. 1835 among the clerical fel- | terpretation of the Scriptures into collision 
lows of colleges.at Oxford, and which | 


principle, bringing as it does a rational in- 


with the uncompromising method of lite- 
ralism. On this latter method are based, 
more or less obviously, all the leading tenets 
of that remarkable theological system, 
which attained its more exact develop- 
ment in the hands of Calvin, and has 
been named after him. ‘And here it’ is that 
Calvinism and Romanism so strangely jot! 
hands, both propounding to the faithful an 
unerring oracle, which may be ‘accepted as 
final. and complete; the only. difference 
being, that it is derived by the one system 
from an infallible text, by the other from an 
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infallible Church. The result common to 
both systems is radically unhealthy, though 
very different degrees of disorder are to be 
noticed. The evil consists in this—that all 
labour and perplexity in searching for the 
truth. is en away; a search, it must be 
yemembered, which has been truly said to 
be the most desirable object to human 
infirmity and indolence. 
“*Pater ipse colendi, 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit,” 

ig no less a law in the world of religion and 
of morality, than it is in the physical world. 
And the recognition of this necessity of 
labour forms one of the chief characteristics 
of the Broad Church principle, the develop- 
ment. of which has realised Dr. Arnold’s 
anticipations in no mean degree. The ad- 
mission of an appeal to learning, and the 
acknowledgment of the conclusions of 
natural science, to correct and guide our 
conceptions of biblical declarations, are now 
universally adopted, or very feebly dis- 
puted. ‘To these may be added the allow- 
ance of critical aids in whatever kind towards 
determining the sense of passages according 
to the context ; the reference to distinctions 
of time, place, and circumstance; of man- 
“ners, prejudices, and opinions ; the due per- 
ception of metaphor and allegory; and the 
broad rule of qualifying particular asser- 
tions by the general tenor of the dispen- 
sation of which they form a part.* 

We have said so much on this particular 
subject, hoping thus to indicate a httle more 
definitely than any mere name could do, the 
theory or principle of Christian conscious- 
ness to which it is allied. The adoption of 
this principle strikes at the root of dogma- 
tism, properly so called; but it is one thing 
to do that, and quite another to impugn the 
necessity or the expediency of Christianity 
existing and working in the individual 
under some definite” form. The great 
superiority of this as compared with more 
dogmatic principles is, rather, that it refuses 
to confound the forms with the essence of 
Christianity, and thus admits of a compre- 
hension of view, as well as of a liberal and 
sympathetic charity, which certainly appears, 
from an ab extra point of observation, a much 
more legitimate result to arrive at than an 
endless turmoil of Creeds, Confessions, and 
Decrees of Councils. 

Now, it is obvious that a principle like 
this has a sceptical side, just as the more 
dogmatic principles have a strongly super- 
stitions side, which in its turn borders also 
upon scepticism. An excess in the under- 
valuing of form is itself likely to harden 
into a vicious dogma. And this danger has 
been clearly conceived and worthily described 
by one of the most careful thinkers of our 
oy, who reads a warning lesson to him 


ee ony after toil and storm 
| May] seem to have reached a purer air ; 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form.” 

But then there is a strictly orthodox side 
as well, It is on this side that some of the 
noblest, ablest, and most useful of the 
English clergy, whether in high places or in 
low, are at the present day to be found, 
And on. this side stood Augustus Neander, 
one .of the most eminent theologians, if not 





the most eminent of all, that have appeared | r 
| who will not do justice to such “zeal, or, | 


onthe continent during the first half of this 


eight years ago, in a. 1850. He thus | 
witnessed the rise and the decline of the 
Oxford movement, and he felt nothing in | 
common with it. Not but that he estimated 
the germs of good in the prevailing excite- 
ment at a far more correct value than many | 
among the countrymen of the agitators were | 
able to do. But he was looking forward | 
with an intense and yearning expectation | 
to a revival of another and very different cha- 
racter. The preface to the first edition of his | 
“ History of the Planting of Christianity ” | 
sufficiently indicates the nature of his hopes. | 
He firmly believed that a “new creation” | 
based upon the perennial foundations of the 
ancient faith would arise in the Christian 
Church after the “ storms of spring,” which 
was the name he gave to commotions in the 
German theological world during the first de- 
cades of this age. “ But I cannot agree,” he 
says, “ with the conviction of those... . who 
think that this new creation will be only a 
repetition of what took place in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, and that the whole 
dogmatic system, and the entire mode of 
contemplating divine and: human things, 
must return as it then existed.” He rather 
regarded the pre-eminence of tht one truth 
to consist in the maintenance of its trium- 
phant worth under all changes of form. And 
he dreaded what Niebuhr called “ throwing 
the ball backwards and forwards.” By 
which figure he meant to point out a common 
tendency to return to the old after the 
novelty of a thing is worn away by use; 
to find a sort of pseudo-novelty and freshness 
in the old, which has become unfamiliar, but 
is nevertheless effete; and, thus, never to 
advance. Very fond, too, Neander was of 
those noble words of Luther, which are so 
entirely characteristic of the point of view we 
are considering, that they may without 
apology be quoted entire: “When standin 
at a window, I have gazed on the stars, ont 
the whole beautiful vault of heaven, and saw 
no pillars on which the builder had set such 
a vault; yet the heavens fell not in; and 
that vault still stands firm. Now there are 
simple folk who look about for such pillars, 
and would fain grasp and feel them. But 
since they cannot do this, they quake and 
tremble, as if the heavens would certainly 
fall in, and for no other reason than because 
they cannot grasp or see the pillars; if they 
could but lay hold of them, then the heavens 
(they think) would stand firm enough.” 
With feelings like these, it will excite no 
wonder to find that Neander possessed a 
truly Catholic spirit in his relations to other 
theologians. That scientifie differences are 
of very small comparative moment, and that 
the fellowship which is above all science 
should be preserved sacred; that the man 
differences of opinion and feeling whic 
mark the activity and earnestness of the 
present age, are far better than the general 


We have, perhaps, said enough to suggest 
the conclusion that Neander’s writings are 
likely to repel the members of the two ex- 
treme sections in the Church of England. 
Owing in part, however, to the very conve- 
nient form in which it has been presented to 
the English public, the “History of the 
Church” has enjoyed no small circulation in 
this country. So has the “History of the 
Planting of Christianity,” a work on the 
special part performed by the Apostles in 
raising the fabric of the Church, the second 
volume being enriched by the well-known 
“ Antignostikus” or “ Spirit of Tertullian,” 
&@ monograph designed to be a contribution 
to the history of Christian doctrine and 
morals in. the first ages. But there are 
other people to be repelled by Neander, 
besides. the’ ultra-orthodox, and there is 
something more than his matter to offend 
the ordinary English reader. His manner 
is far from being a good one, even for the 
purpose of communicating his vast stores of 
knowledge to his own countrymen, and for 
an Englishman who has a natural antipathy 
to strongly-marked Teutonisms in speech 
and design, Neander must indeed possess 
few attractions. Thus we find Rist, a very 
acute and sensible correspondent of Perthes, 
the well-known Hamburg publisher, who 
published Neander’s “ Julian.” and suggested 
to him the first idea of the “ History of the 
Church,” writing as follows in the autumn 
of: 1825, soon after the first part of the 
“‘ History” appeared : 

““T have many objections to its form, the 
book being by no means well put together. 
He who would write the history of those 
times should study Gibbon, not indeed 
because of the spirit he displays, but because 
of his noble and truly sublime arrangement.” 
Let us add, however, what he says further 
on in the letter :—“ As to the contents of the 
first volume, they have thoronghly proved. 
Neander’s historical vocation. He possesses, 
in an uncommon degree, extensive learning, 
sound criticism, and what is more than all, 
a truly religious mind. This makes up for 
all defects, and delights by its contrast with 
the narrow formalism of the small ecclesias- 
tical heroes of our days. It is an admirable 
and thoroughly Christian book, which prizes 
form less than spirit, and will be able to 
hold its ground against the attacks of all the 
Antichrists who care for nothing but form.” 
Perthes himself, who regarded Neander as 
an inadequate authority on practical matters 
of Church polity, beheved him to be un- 
riyalled as an exponent of the “ inner life.” 

And the reader will not fail to observe that 
this is precisely what may be regarded as a 
special qualification for writing the History 
of Dogmas as distinguished from pourtraying 
the active external life of the Christian com- 
munity.. Accordingly, we find that Neander 
took great delight im delivering the lectures 





indifference and lifeless formality which went 
before, and that we should constantly practise 
the transporting of ourselves to the stand- 
point of our neighbour,—these were some of 
his leading rules, which are amply carried 
out in the composition’ ‘of ‘his works. Even 
in zeal for a definite form; he knew how to 
esteem and to love a zéal for the essence 
which lay at the bottom.’ ‘And he: could 
never “have anything in'common with those 


instead of treating it with the respect that 
is always due to zeal and affection for what 





cen’ 3 
_Neander was born in 1789, and died only 


"This ennnciation is taken from Professor Baden 
a “Christianity without Judaism,’’ Essay II, 





vis holy, with Jesuitical craft aim at ren- 
| dering others suspected, by imputing to 
, them sinister motives and designs.” 


which formed the nucleus of these volumes 
before his class at Berlin. “ Rightly under- 
| stood, the word déyna (opinion, notion) is 
| peculiarly fitted to mark the human side 
| in the dotidpindeit of divine truth.” The 
| theory of a History of Dogmas requires, 
| therefore, to be limited to that period of 
| time which on the one hand does not trench, 
| in'a backward review, upon the Apostolic 
| times, nor on the other, in coming down to 
later periods, upon our own. There is, in 
| the highest sense, a “divinity” that hedges 
‘in the primitive age, and excludes it from 
' the region or the operation of dogma; and 
' our own times have not as yet become the 
i subject of history. Neander therefore divides 
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his work into three uneven " gioneg the first 
reaching from the Apostolic age to Gre- 
gory I., the second from Gregory I. to the 
Reformation, the third embracing a brief 
period immediately following the Reforma- 
tion. The whole work is full of interest ; 
and the English translator, Mr. Ryland, has 
earned considerably more than the “negative 
reputation” usually conceded to literary work 
of this sort. 








British Archeology: its 
Demands. By 
(J. R. Smith.) 


Notes on the Ecclesiastical Remains at Run- 
ston, Sudbrook, Dinham, and Llan-Bedr. 
By Octavius Mo: , Esq., M.P., F‘R.S8., 

-P.S.A.,. and omas Wakeman; Usq. 
(Newport: Printed for the Monmouxth- 
shire and Caerleon Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation.) 

History of the Priory of Coldingham, from the 
Earliest to the Present Time. By William 
King Hunter, of Stoneshiel. (Edinburgh : 
Sutherland & Knox.) 

WE have yoked these three works together 

as illustrating some rather interesting topics, 

which have for some time past been engaging 

a good deal of attention among archzologiists, 

and some public attention also. These may 

be briefly stated to. be the formation of a 

national. collection of British antiquities; the 

conservation of ancient remains; and the 
restoration of old buildings, since to them 
any collateral matters are réally subsidiary. 
Until quite recently nothing was more 
remarkable in: that enormous structure, the 
British Museum, than the absence of any- 
thing specifically British. If you wanted to 
give a foreigner, or to obtain for yourself, an 
idea of the extent and character of the British: 
fauna, or the nature of the early remains of 
the British people, the British Museum was 
the last place to which you need go for the 
purpose. Yarrell or Bell in hand you might 
hunt out among the countless swarms. of 
birds, beasts, and fishes of the entire habitable 
globe a good many of those which were 
denizens of the British Isles; but without 
some such guide the search would be found 
very wearisome and most likely unprofitable. 
If you complained you were told that the 
arrangement was the true and scientific one, 
and you were laughed at as an unscientific 
ignoramus—as no doubt you were, or you 
would not have ventured to make the com- 
plaint. Yet, in wandering through those 
well-stored. galleries, we have often thought 
as we watched the crowds flowing on and on 
in hopeless wonder-stricken bewilderment, 
with how much more intelligent interest and 
curiosity they would have examined distinct 
collections of the natural history of their own 
country, if the authorities could only have 
descended from their lofty scientific stand- 
point and have made some such provision 
for the wants and capacities of the great bulk 
of the visitors. With what eagerness, to 
pursue the subject a step further, would the 
Londoner observe in a country ramble any 
strange birds, insects, fishes, if he knew that 
on his return he could go straight to a parti- 
cular room in the National Museum, and 
there at once find and identify them, get the 
key there to further information respecting 
their habits, order, &c., even though. he 
knew nothing of classification and nothing 
of the horrific nomenclature which scientific 
men affix in terrorem to genus, species, and 
individual! This would be a dreadfully rude 
and vulgar process, but it would at least 


Progress and 
H. Rhind, F.S8.A., de. 


afford harmless amusement, and in. some 
instances might prove.a first step to more 
shag study. Of course it is not to be 
thought of. The high scientific road must 
continue to be travelled over alike by the 
savant and the smatterer. 

And as with the natural history, so was it 
with the antiquities. Indeed worse. For 
among the specimens accumulated, from 
every corner of the earth, air, and waters, 
you might find British birds and fishes if* 
you only knew under what division to look 
for them: But whilst you could find anti- 
quities from Egypt and Assyria, Greece and 
Rome, Asia, Africa, and America—from the 
most glorious productions of the chisel of a 
Phidias down to the rudest carving of a 
South Sea savage—there was nothing that 
would enable you to trace the growth of the 
arts in the British islands, nothing to illus- 
trate the actual.state of the primeval races, 
the emergence of the inhabitants from bar- 
barism, the predominance or the influence of 
Celt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, Norman; and, 
coming downwards, nothing to show the 
state of Art in this country as compared 
with that. of the Continent during the middle 
ages. ‘ 

In the matter of national antiquities, how- 
ever, some progress has been made during 
the last few years. One or two private col- 
lections have been obtained, many particular 
specimens have been purchased or presented, 
and. there is now a “ British and Mediaeval 
Room.” But the British portion is limited 
to one side of the room, and comprises only 
pre-historic and Roman remains, and a very 
large number of unoccupied shelves and 
trays: naked, bare, cold, and. unattractive. 
The other side of the room contains a rich 
Medizval collection, Majolica ware, Limoges 
enamels, Italian and German ivory-carvings, 
and medals, but nothing British. Conse- 
quently there being no. large systematised 
collection of British remains and nothing 
to direct the visitor’s attention to the stone 
and bronze “celts” and arrow heads, the 
broken fragments of pottery, and the rude 
sword blades, or to explain their significance, 
nearly every one passes. on the other side of 
the way, where all the showy. articles are, 
and except to a few zealous students the 
British collection is almost unknown. 

It is to assist in remedying this state of 
things that Mr. Rhind’s work -is published. 
The first essay in it, and that which gives its 
title to the volume, was originally published 
about three years ago; it is now reprinted 
in a revised form. Mr. Rhind shows at 
length that British antiquities have been 
systematically neglected by the trustees of 
the British Museum; and urges with much 
reason that there ought to be created a 
department of National Antiquities, to the 
head of which should be entrusted the for- 
mation of a complete collection of British 
remains, not by chance purchases and chance 
bequests and donations merely, but by a sys- 
tematic course of action; by which means 
he has little doubt, and probably no one who 
has considered the subject will have much 
doubt either, we should soon have a collec- 
tion of national antiquities like that famous 
one at, Copenhagen, “a museum of the growth 
of little more than thirty years, and the pro- 
duct of no extravagant outlay, which in ex- 
tent and value is perfectly extraordinary.” 

The Copenhagen Museum is chiefly of 
rimeval antiquities, and these are what Mr. 

hind seems to have mainly in view. I: has 
been principally by means of the contents of 








this museum, and the researches made in 


connection with the department to which it 
belongs, that. the Northern antiquaries have 
been enabled to elaborate their favourite 
theory of a primeval stone, bronze, and iron 
period. Had we a department of national 
antiquities with a really national museum, 
our archeologists would: be better qualified 
to corroborate or refute that hypothesis as 
far as these islands are concerned. But we 
believe that it would. be a mistake, in found. 
ing a museum of national antiquity intended 
to be: really worthy of the name, to confine 
it to the pre-historic and the Roman, or even 
to the pre-Norman ages. On the contrary, 
we believe that it should also comprise at 
least the Medizval period ; and, in fact, serve 
to illustrate the entire history of early 
British ornamental art and manufacture, 
and, as far as such a collection could, the 
social condition and progress of the people 
of these islands. 

Mr. Rhind’s appeal includes also the adop- 
tion of measures for the preservation of 
early and especially primeval remains, 
which are now, “even when situated under 
the most favourable conditions for preserva- 
tion, constantly being obliterated ”—a fact 


to which every antiquary can bear witness. 
Throughout England and Wales before the 
march.of agricultural improvement, in Scot- 


land. and Ireland under the wane of super- 
stition (for it is a curious fact that to the 
superstitious veneration in. which primeval 
remains were formerly held, their preserva- 
tion is to be in a great measure attributed,) 
the vestiges of aig ry uity are 
rapidly disappearing: Towards the saving 
Bes soe thet are tet, our author thinks 
“much might. be effected, perhaps the end 
in view would be completely accomplished, 
were Government, directly or indirectly, to 
exercise a conservative charge, such as exists 
in Denmark, less efficiently but with con- 
templated improvement in; France, and in 
some of the German states.” Until Govern- 
ment supervision be adopted Mr. Rhind 
trusts to the “more general diffusion of 
rational. information respecting native ar- 
cheology,” and to the recognition, on the 
part of landed proprietors, that to them is 
entrusted. the guardianship of these na- 
tional relics, “their country’s. primeval 
records.” If to these be added local archexo- 
logical associations, perhaps all the means, 
short of Government: interference, will have 
been named. that can be relied on. 

The other essay in Mr. Rhind’s work isa 
reprint of a paper read before the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland on “ The Law of Trea- 
sure Trove,” and is intended to aid in effect- 
ing a repeal of the present law, and the more 
liberal treatment of the finders of articles of 
intrinsic worth. 

The second. work on our list is exactly 
what its title imports, “ Notes on the Eccle- 
siastical Remains” of three or four little 
sequestered nooks on the Welsh side of the 
British Channel, or rather of the estuary of 
the Severn between Chepstow and Newport. 
None of the buildings are of much general 
interest, but the Monmouthshire Antiquarian: 
Association has done well in calling local 
attention to them, and in inducing two of its 
members to draw. up a careful and intelli- 
gent account of their history and present 
state; and that it was none too soon for 
such an account to be prepared may be 
gathered from the opening statement of one 
of these memoirs: “ Dinham at the present 
time offers but little to the study of the an- 
tiquary; the ancient buildings having, 
the cowrse of the year 1857, been either taken 
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down or entirely altered, for the purpose of 
forming a better barn and stable for the 
adjoining farmhouse.” Part of the bap- 
tismal font was found in use as. a trough for 
the pump—a far less base use than that 
from ‘which the font of Coldingham Priory 
was lately rescued, that namely of serving 
as a pig’s trough—and “a coffin-stone with 
a raised cross of the early character of the 
18th core ” was built into the garden 
wall. As the writers very truly observe, 
“this instance shows how necessary it 
is, without loss of time, to record and pre- 
serve memorials of existing remains before 
the hands of time and improvement cause 
further dilapidation, or their entire removal.” 
Of course this instance is only one among 
many of the like destruction of ancient re- 
mains, where either from their comparatively 
small or unpicturesque character they have 
not succeeded in obtaining a place in the 
tourist’s itiner: If, however, local socie- 
ties like this Monmouthshire Antiquarian 
Association were adequately supported, their 
influence would frequently be sufficient to 
preserve such vestiges, and if they failed in 
that they would at least be able “to preserve 


_ and record memorials” of them. These 


notices, as we have said, are carefully and 
intelligently drawn up, and without being 
overloaded with mere antiquarian minutie, 
enter into sufficient specific detail. The 
illustrations give all the more important 
features. They are drawn on stone by Mr. 
Lee, the secretary, and without much artistic 
merit serve their purpose; but should Mr. 
Talbot’s new system of photographic etching 
answer, it would be the very thing required 
for illustrating neatly and with precision 
such antiquarian descriptions as these. The 
Association, we are sorry to see, suffers from 
insufficient funds. If“ the number of mem- 
bers were increased to some extent,” we are 
told, the Committee would be able to pro- 
ceed with a volume on the Civil Antiquities 
of the county. Surely such an appeal will 
meet with a warm response. We commend 
the matter to all Monmouthshire folk who 
take an interest in the many civil and eccle- 
siastical remains which add so much to 
the picturesque features of their beautiful 
county. 

The “History of the Priory of Coldingham” 
is an account of the measures which have 
been taken for repairing the fragment of an 
aneient priory seated beside the Reckleside 
Burn, on the rugged east coast of Berwick- 
shire. Coldingham Abbey was the place to 
which, in 660, Etheldrida, the wife of King 
Egfrid,- retired when, relinquishing the 
pomps and vanities of the world, she took 
the veil and gave herself up to religious 
contemplation. But beyond the honour of 
first receiving her, Coldingham derived little 
benefit from the royal devotee. In the 
following year she withdrew to settle at Ely, 
where she founded a cathedral. The abbey 
was destroyed by the Danes in 870; and it 
remained a ruin till 1098, when St. Cuthbert 
appeared in a vision to King Edgar and 
enjoined him to found on the site of the 
desecrated abbey a priory; which the good 
king accordingly did, and dedicated it to the 
holy saint who had vouchsafed to visit him. 

Is was the first priory founded in Scotland. 
Its subsequent history will be found fully 
recorded in Mr. Hunter’s volume: its pro- 
Sperity, the power and pride of the priors, and 
how, if an unlucky skipper made free with 
any of the priory lambs, as of old skippers 
would if their stores ran out, and their crew 
were on short commons, the prior would 


send after him and if he caught him would 
have him hung up in the market-place 
with a short shrift; how, in later times, 
worldly-minded nobles seized by force on 
the office of prior and converted the monastic 
revenues to their own use; how, later, even 
the king himself made the office a sinecure 
for one or other of his minions; how things 
went on from bad to worse, till the establish- 
ment perished in the storm which swept 
away all the religious houses in Scotland; 
how the church was still used by the domi- 
nant party; how Cromwell’s artillery, in 
1650, battered down the main tower; how it 
was again repaired and used as a kirk, and 
all its latter fortunes till about three years 
back, when as it was found to be rapidly 
going to ruin the heritors of Coldingham 
parish, acting on the advice of a competent 
architect, determined to get rid of all the 
modern incongruities which encumbered it, 
to thoroughly restore the old work, and to 
add as much new as was necessary in a style 
corresponding with the old portion, and 
once again render it a worthy place of 
Christian worship. All that remained of 
the ancient priory available for this purpose 
were the northern and eastern walls of the 
choir, which are of very elegant transition 
work of the Norman and first-pointed period. 
Southern and western walls corresponding 
in character but plainer in style have been 
erected, and the whole now forms a sub- 
stantial and comfortable church. 

This is in its way a good example of what 
restoration ought to be. Every one must 
rejoice to see an ancient buildimg so “ re- 
stored.” But much of the restoration work 
now going on through the length and breadth 
of the land is of very questionable value. In 
the place of the old weather-worn but genuine 
work of the glorious old Gothic architects, 
we have clean prim modern chiselling, and 
it may be doubted whether in a few years a 
grand old Gothic pile will remain unmo- 
dernized. At Coldingham the restoration 
was a matter of necessity. And it was carried 
out in a very creditable spirit. The old work 
was thoroughly repaired; the new was made 
conformable in character, but not sought to 
be so assimilated as to be undistinguishable 
from the old. The restoration was partly 
effected by Government aid. The heritors of 
the parish having memorialised the Govern- 
ment, and succeeded in obtaining the promise 
of aid to the amount of — half the entire 
expenditure, raised the other half themselves, 
and the repairs were executed with great care 
and zeal by a native architect, Mr. W. J. 
Gray, under direct Government supervision, 
the whole outlay being under 1500/.; and 
thus has been preserved and “ handed down 
to futurity a specimen of artistic skill un- 
surpassed, in as far as it extends, by any in 
Scotland.” 

Having thus completed their great work, 
the heritors prevailed on one of their number 
to draw up an account of what had been 
accomplished, and a sketch of the history of 
the priory. Mr. Hunter has produced a 
complete and learned volume, and one that 
tells everything which it can be necessary to 
know -respecting the parish as well as the 
building. And in it much local history is 
also embodied, many notices of puritanic 
discipline in the seventeenth and first half of 
the eighteenth centuries, and scraps of folk 
lore, as well as illustrations of Scottish 
history and antiquities. The work is got up 
in a handsome manner, has several finished 








steel engravings of views of the priory in its 


plans, &c. Altogether it does great credit 
to the industry and attainments of the 
author, as well as to the public spirit of the 
heritors. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Maud Bingley. By Frederica Graham. (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

WE forget who was the great man whose wisdom 
declared that the man of thoughts ought to be 
judged by his deeds, the man of deeds by his 
thoughts. The dictum sounds very profound, 
and may be very true. But we should be loath to 
apply this paradoxical rule of judgment to the 
book before us. Among the very many genera of 
novels there are two that possess a marked dis- 
tinction—the novel of action and the novel of 
thoughts. The two are rarely very sucessfully 
combined : when they are, the result produces a 
first-rate work of fiction. 

Now ‘‘ Maude Bingley” is a novel of thoughts, 
rather than a novel of action : and, as it is a very 
excellent xovel in its way, we should be sorry 
because its most prominent merits lie in its 
thoughts, to judge it solely by its deeds. 
In fact, its incidents are comparatively few 
and not of the most original nature. But 
as a noyel of character alone it may take a 
very prominent position in the busy world of 
modern fiction. When we say that the best novels 
of Miss Austen and the best tales of Miss Edge- 
worth cannot show more tact, more profound 
appreciation of the human heart and worldly 
motives, more judicious analysis of varied temper 
and feeling, we consider we have given it just 
praise. 

It is precisely in the development of character 
that the powers of the authoress are: most remark- 
ably shown. But this development necessi- 
tates a minuteness of moral portraiture, which, 
as it is generally painted through the medium of 
conversations, occasionally causes the action 
of the tale to linger. The dialogue, however, 
is penned with so much simple naturalness 
and real truth, without ever falling into triviality 
or even commonplace ; and it is so completely 
consistent with the varied characters of the 
dramatis persone, that the reader is led on by 
the pleasant charm of feeling that he lives and 
breathes and walks with every personage in 
the little world before him, and listens to their 
voices. Did not each several personage rise up 
before his eyes with peculiar distinctness, we 
might say that, like a blind man, he must know 
who speaks, from the discriminating tenor of the 
style, were he not told who it was had spoken. 
And thus he cannot fail of laying down the book 
with a sort of conviction that he is not only 
intimately acquainted with every creature in the 
tale before him, but that they are living realities, 
rather than creations of the brain. This sense of 
reality, indeed, is the one great element that by 
its simple art sustains the interest of the reader 
through a long tale, in which the more striking 
incidents are ‘‘few and far between.” 

As might be expected from a woman's book, 
the characters of the female personages are per- 
haps more boldly and, at the same time, more 
neatly and finely painted than those of the men. 
The character of the heroine herself, with her 
calm spirit of self-sacrifice and abnegation, yet not 
without her womanly weakness, who without 
strain or effort, and, as it were unconsciously, 
exercises a beneficial influence on all around her, 
is an exquisite creation. More powerfully, and 
yet as nicely discriminated, and with as much 
Jinesse, is that of the heartless, selfish, vain aunt 
Mrs. Murray. The portraiture of the fine-lady 
coquette, Lady Louis Crichton, must have been a 
more dangerous, if not a more difficult, task. But 
the picture is so truthfully touched, so devoid of the 
exaggeration of over-colouring, that the artist 
may be congratulated on having executed a little 
chef Ceuvre. Not less admirably wrought up are 
the more miniature.portraits of the pert but com- 
passionate lady’s maid, and the right-minded, 
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If we have given the preference to the ladies, 
however, we must not be unjust in our survey of 
the little gallery of male portraits. First, perhaps, 
in truth of likeness stands the vain and boisterous 
heavy Life Guardsman, the man all but a extn 
man. If this picture be not painted from the life, 
we must give the authoress credit for intuitive 
perceptions of character, which border on. the 
marvellous when the insight into the feelings of 
the opposite sex is considered. Next in truth 
stands the sketch of the spoiled, rough, noisy, 
younger brother, half-schoolboy, half-man, re- 
poem of the feelings of others, although not 
destitute of affection. This is a sketch that has 
succeeded all the better from the extreme diffi- 
culty of not rendering it utterly repulsive. The 
portraits of the other brothers are less distinctly 
characterised ; although the reader’s sympathies 
are enlisted in favour of the excellent Arthur, and 
eur interest is excited in the ardent susceptible 
Herbert, the prey to the wiles of the heartless 
vacillating coquette, with sufficient power to 
render them excellent accessories to the more 
prominent personages of the story. Far more 
elaborate and minute is the picture of the uncle, 
Mr. Murray, the hard, calculating, seemingly 
heart-dried old man of business, whose better 
feelings bud, blossom, and ripen into something 
like good fruit under the sunny influence of 
Maud Bingley’s warm affections. The roughly 
and irritably expressed agony of the old man 
when he considers the life of a beloved nephew in 
danger, his utter unconsciousness that he has a 
really affectionate heart in his seemingly cold 
bosom, and his embarrassment at his first feelings 
upon its awakening at the magic touch of his 
neglected niece, are among the most psycholo- 
girally truthful and touching portions of the 
story. Nor in this survey of the gallery must we 
forget the half-length portrait of the country 
physician, whose feelings of duty struggle stoutly 
with his respect for rank and wealth, That, too, 
is perfect in its way. 

As a book of thoughts the tale contains many 
that might be worthy of extract. But as they are 
more interwoven into the natural progress of the 
tale than given as the writer’s own individual 
opinions, and are thus artistically used, it 
would be difficult to tear away the little gems 
from the surrounding setting. But whether the 
authoress shows how ‘‘it is a part of the idiosyn- 
cracy of selfish people to ascribe to others the 
faults which are the most glaring in themselves,” 
or characterises the sentiment of the coquette as 
“frittered away in idle flirtations and frothy 
fancies,” or demonstrates how human nature is 
not constituted to endure any strong emotion at 
the same pitch, and how though ‘it may never 
utterly vanish” it must, “‘like the ebbing flowing 
tide, have its intervals of change, be it hope, 
despair, or that calm dull repose which partakes 
of both extremes of feeling,” or describes the first 
thrill of love as ‘‘a strange sort of sweetness to be 
felt, not described, and alas ! hardly to be envied,” 
or teaches that “it is better, though the flesh 
quiver, and the heart quail, to suffer than to cause 
suffering,” or tells us that men ‘‘have so long 
played with the counterfeit (of love) that they 
scarce know the answering ring of the true metal,” 
shé always falls upon an excellent moral truth. 
And. of such there are hundreds throughout the 

ok. 

Althongh then, the action of the story may 
sometimes drag on a little slowly, since, from the 
nature of the book, motive for action necessi- 
tates so great an amount of minute preparation, 
““Maud Bingley” is a novel which, if read with 
thought and eare, will enlist the sympathies of 
readers, awaken their interest, and ever and anon 
call forth their tears. 





The Two Brides, or the French Chateau and the 
English Home. By F. Baldwin. (James Black- 
wood.) 

THERE are doubtless many advantages to be 

gained by a pleasant and suggestive title. But 

the disadvantages arising from disappointment 
to the reader, when the suggestions naturally 





excited by that same title are not borne out, are 
far more weighty, although too often overlooked 
in authorship. The disappointment engenders 
from the very first a carping and a fretful spirit, 
which it requires a vast amount of talent on the 
part of the author to overcome during the perusal 
of the book. Now, we ask all novel-readers, whose 
imaginations are at all excited by a title (and the 
well-known difficulty of selecting a good title to a 
book pre-supposes their being thus affected), 
whether in dreaming over the double title set 
before them, they would not see at once a pleasant 
sketch of modern manners, the position of the 
‘‘Two Brides,” one conveyed to a ‘“ French 
Chateau,” the other snugly domiciled in an 
‘English Home,” and an appreciative contrast 
between the habits, social manners, modes of 
thinking and acting, and moral position of various 
grades of society in the two countries? Of course 
they would. But we are sorry to inform them 
that they would be grievously disappointed ; and, 
as the ability displayed in the book is by no means 
of sufficient force to crush this first feeling of dis- 
appointment, we consider we are rendering a 
service to the author (should we not say 
‘‘authoress” ?) by warning them at once that 
they must not permit themselves any such fancies, 
but must expect to find the ‘‘Two Brides” 
wandering through scenes of historical romance, for 
which ‘The Camp,” ‘* The Court,” ‘* The Town 
Mansion,” or the ‘‘ Palace of Whitehall” would 
just as appropriately take their place as aliases, 
as ‘‘The French Chateau and the English Home.” 
We may console them, however, with the assurance 
that the disappointment will not be entire ; for 
although they will be led along the glitterin 

paths of historical romance amidst quasi-historica 
scenes, and surrounded by historical personages, 
they need by no means lose the first impression 
that the story is one of modern manners. As far 
as conversation, turns of expression, modes of 
feeling and thinking, and: in a great measure, 
customs and’ habits go, they may still have the 
gratification of imagining themselves engaged in 
the perusal-of a tale of modern days. Nor will 
they find their illusions destroyed when they read 
(p. 342), that one of the three transcendant 
heroines (for we have positively three brides 
instead of two) was attired at the Court of Henri 
IV. of France in a dress of white crape, looped up 
with sprigs of white roses, and with a wreath of 
similar flowers on her brow! 

As is thus intimated, the scenes of the tale are 
laid in great part at the camp and at the Court of 
Henri IV.; others form the decorations of curious 
episodical incidents connected with the reign of 
our own Elizabeth. As actors in the former, we 
find the Duc de Sulli, the Duc d’Epernon, and 
other personages known to have existed in those 
days, who come in and out, and talk according to 
the author's fashion and fancy. On the English 
side of the Channel we have Burleigh, and Essex, 
and other minor celebrities, who have also their 
exits and entrances, but affect very slightly the 
main doings, fortunes, or misfortunes of the 
principal characters of the tale. The French king 
called Je vadliant (we: suppose vaillant is meant) 
is wholly an idealised sketch due to the fancy of the 
author. Neither in manner of thinking or speaking 
(excepting, indeed, an occasional ‘* Ventre Saint 
Gris”), character, personal appearance, or even cos- 
tume, does he in any way resemble the Henri IV. of 
history. On our little stage he is eminently moral 
and plous—this man, whose morals were of the 
loosest among the loose, and whose piety was the 
slave of his state policy ; -his conversation smacks 
sbereatelt of the divine, and the Mentor of a 
Moliére play: we find him decked out with a well- 
proportioned form, which in reality was short and 
thick, regular features instead of that beak which 
gave his face, the appearance.of that of an owl, 
and lustrous eagle eyes, which history’s truth in- 
forms us were given to a, squint : finally, among 
other incongruities, we are informed that, as he 
appeared upon, the battle-field of Ivri, ‘‘the royal 
mantle of, France, of crimson velvet, richly pow- 
dered with ermine, fell gracefully back from. his 
shoulders.” . Far, better are the descriptions of 
Elizabeth. The author appears to have derived 





es 


the materials for his sketches from better sources 
of home information ; and, although the scenes of 
quarrel with Essex, and the bestowal of the 
famous traditional ring, are far more than 
** twice-told tale,” and gain a hundred-fold jm. 
pression of tediousness in consequence, there are 
some portions of the incidents in which the Queen 
appears that are marked with a nice appreciation 
of her impetuous, highly sensitive, and pettish 
nature. In the matter of costume also (spite of 
a few tendencies to ideal ultra gorgeousness of 4 
very questionable theatrical nature), we find here 
more correctness; and every change of toilet 
in the Virgin Queen has its pages of elaborated 
notice. These descriptions will be found, not. 
withstanding some drawbacks, to possess con- 
siderable interest. 

As regards descriptions of the dresses of the 
ladies, while the gentlemen remain wholly neg. 
lected in this particular, they are so multiplied 
throughout the tale, and are evidently dwelt on 
with so much gusto, that we wonder we should 
have ever hesitated to place the final ‘“ess” to 
the quality of author. The profusion of velvets, 
satins, ermine linings, gold embroidery, feathers, 
and jewels heaped up throughout the pages would 
suffice to make the fortunes, for ever and for aye, 
of a score of happy managers of provincial 
theatres. 

The main interest of the tale (as far as any 
interest can be discovered in a story unusually 
rambling and disconnected) appears to rest upon 
the position of a young French couple, atfianced 
since their childhood, loving each other as brother 
and sister, and awaiting their lot with calm con- 
tent, until each of the pair falls in love with some- 
body else—the lady with a young English hero— 
the gentleman with a fine Old English Gentle- 
woman. After struggling with their conflicting 
feelings between love and duty to each other 
during the whole book, and very perversely re- 
fusing to come to any explanation of their 
reciprocal feelings, that might bring the story to 
a close at once, they discover the double truth by 
accident, and are of course happy ever after, 
thanks likewise to the convenient death of a pre- 
judiced papa, and to the intervention of Henri IV. 
as a Deus ex machind. The English heroine, the 
choice of the French affianced gentleman, is a far 
more stirring young lady than her rival, who does 
little more than passively ring the changes upon 
the griefs of a distressing position, which never 
varies, although introduced in repeated scenes. 
Our fair countrywoman, a maid of honour in the 
train of Elizabeth, on the contrary, discovers, by 
listening through a chink in the wall, a con- 
spiracy to attempt the life of the Queen. Being 
desirous of saving her Queen and country like a 
true heroine, all alone, she mentions her dis- 
covery to no one; she allows precious time to 
pass, and finally she rushes frantically about the 
streets of London in despair, and arrives in the 
Queen’s presence only in time to dash a poisoned 
cup from her lips. This extraordinary mania for 
appropriating all the heroism to herself places her 
in the position of accused instead of accuser : and 
she is arrested and conveyed to prison. _ It is only 
long afterwards that we learn, by a little chit- 
chat. information, kindly bestowed upon the 
friends most interested in her fate (we wonder 
whether the reader will be) by the king of France, 
and which reads as if his majesty had gathered it 
from a newspaper reporter, that our heroine some- 
how or other was enabled to ‘get off.” Around 
these main sources of interest are grouped 4 
variety of personages, more or less engaged m 
episodical scenes, little connected and loosely con- 
trived. Occasionally we are treated to com 
scenes between an old warrior and.a little viva- 
cious French bonne, which are made to do the 
same sort of duty as what are technically called 
‘carpenter scenes,” between two comic servants 
in an ill-constructed play, but in which, we must 
admit, the tough little old lady-appears as one 
of the best drawn characters in the book. Tb 
those who seek neither art nor consistency m 4 
story-book, the ‘‘Two Brides” may afford perhaps 
some amusement ; and to their hands we resign it 
thankfully. . ijsaita bus ezoubits 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co.) The reports of the Registrar-General 
tell us exactly the average number of children re- 
moved by death every year from families in all 


parts of the country ; and as an element in social | 
statistics the information, with the deductions | 
from it, has a certain degree of utility. But how | 
jt mocks the individuals whose domestic circles | 


have been rent by the King of Terrors! The 
brokerf spirit of a bereaved mother, for example, 
draws but little consolation from Dr. Farr’s de- 
cimals; nor can all the explanations of the 


physical causes of a high or a low mortality bring | 


parental feelings back to their normal condition 
when there were no gaps in the family. Statis- 
tically there are comparatively few families in 
which all the children attain the age of manhood. 
By that measure we may estimate the number in 
which a book of this kind will awaken sad remin- 
iscences. That, however, is very far from its 
object. The design is just the reverse. It is to 


administer comfort ; and this is done by supplying | 
an extensive series of consolatory thoughts in | 


prose and verse, each having a direct application 
to the distress entailed by such painful separa- 
tions. The collection might have been larger, 
but it could scarcely have been more complete or 
more effectual for the purpose. 


Anecdotes of Dogs. By Edward Jesse, Esq. 
(Henry G. Bohn.) The new edition of this popular 
compilation appears to have been published as an 
additional volumeto ‘‘ Bohn’s Illustrated Library.” 
Besides the customary ‘‘additions and corrections” 
of a new edition, however, it has been so greatly 
augmented with new matter, to say nothing of an 
appended essay ‘‘ on the feeding and management 
of dogs,” that it almost takes rank as a new work. 
At the present period its appearance is, in one 
respect, most apropos. Although certainly not 
designedly written to advocate the ‘ Rarey 
system” and extend its beneficial influence from 
horses to dogs, yet it so frequently inculeates the 
method of kindness and sympathy in the eduea- 
tion of the canine race, either by incidental 
implication, or even direct reeommendation, that 
it may be looked upon as following in Mr. Rarey’s 
tooisteps, and opening the eyes of the present 
generation to the conviction, which now more and 
more gains ground, that gentle treatment of 
animals, the study of their natural tempers and 
dispositions, which daily experience demonstrates 
to us to be as varied in individual horses, dogs, 
and even cats, as in human beings, and an attempt 
to use a certain sympathetic and (we will add also, 


regardless of an incredulous smile perhaps from | 


some of our readers) magnetic attraction, will 
enable us to gain a new influence over them to 
direct them to our wills, and capabilities hitherto 
little used, of bringing forth their latent qualities 
and imparting to them a vast amount of instruc- 
tion. As regards the power of the magnetic 
influence we may surmise, as a matter of theory, 
without ‘attempting to assert a fact, that of the 
more domesticated animals dogs are more pecu- 
liarly open to its workings, and cats the least. 
Atall events Mr. Jesse would evidently repu- 
diate the truth of a proverb, as untrue as many 
old. world proverbs turn out to be in the light of 
present times, whatever they may have been in 
that.of -‘‘other days,” and most» monstrously 
ungallant too, as we fear many maxims of the 
“geod old times”? must have been+namely, the 
proverb that says, 

“A spaniel, a wife, and a chesnut tree, 

, The more they are beaten, the better they be.”’ 
We may leave gardeners to decide how far there 


is truth in the latter instance of amelioration : of | 


cotrse| we all scout the veracity of the second : 
andiswe are glad to find that Mr. Jesse gives us 
the authority of his experience to prove that the 
poor spaniel is none the better for being beaten, 
but very mnch the reverse. ‘The more the 


character: of: the dog is known,” he says in his 
Preface, “the stronger the sympathy excited in 
lus behalf.” He trusts ‘that a protector so dis- 
interested:-and courageous will meet with that 
kindness and affection he so well deserves.” Of 


| the gratitude of dogs for benevolent treatment, 
| their attachment in consequence of benefits re- 
| ceived, and their intelligent aptitude for instruc- 
| tion, best called forth when admitted to a 
| familiar and friendly footing with kind masters, 
| he gives more than abundant examples through- 
out the book. 


The Triumphs of Steam. By the author of 
“Might not Right,” &c. (Griffith & Farran.) 
This isa ‘*Boy’s Book,” but will be found in- 
teresting by ‘‘ children of a larger growth.” It is 
a compilation, judiciously made, of stories from 
those lives of the three eminent men, Watt, Ark- 
wright, and Stephenson, whose triumphs were 
upon steam and its applications. For the anecdotes 
respecting Watt the writer has been largely 
indebted to Arago and Muirhead, and for those of 
Stephenson Mr. Smiles has been placed under 
contribution. But little is said about Arkwright, 
—not so much as ought to have been perhaps to 
| fill up the design. The result, however, is a work 
that will probably inspire many a youth in his 
future life to aim at great and noble objects. 


The Logie of Atheism. Three Lectures. By the 
Rev. Henry Batchelor. (Judd & Glass; and 
Rodgers & Fowler, Sheffield.) These lectures 
were delivered some time ago in Sheffield in reply 
to Mr. Holyoake, who is alleged to have pre- 
viously made a ‘‘ public assault on Christianity as 
well as on Theism,” before the people of the 
‘“‘city of files and blades.” They are distin- 
guished by good temper and close reasoning ; 
and we should say from the mental vigour and in- 
tellectual acquirements which they display, that 
Mr. Batchelor in such a cause is infinitely more 
| than a match for the assailant. In this country 
| Christianity is really unassailable ; and this is 
| not the first time that the few individuals who 
| proclaim their rejection of it have been shown to 
| be illogical, and something worse. 

Self-Made Men. By C. C. B. Seymour. (New 
| York, Harpers ;. London, Sampson Low, Son & Co.) 
| A batch of sixty biographies of various degrees of 
merit intended to show that the moral of a man’s 
| life isin his actions, and that by prudence and 
| integrity, eminence may be attained in spite of 
adverse circumstances of birth and fortune. We 
have no alternative but to approve of such lessons. 
The sketches are fairly proportioned between the 
faithful subjects of Queen Victoria and the fellow- 
citizens of Mr. Buchanan. If they have any 
special fault it is in the roseate tints in which 
' each and every character is drawn. Some biogra- 

phers have only one hero, but Mr. Seymour is not 
| content with less than sixty; and if he found 
sixty more his facile pen would easily bedeck 
them with goodness and greatness equal to these. 
| We object to indiscriminate praise. It is as in- 
judicious as indiscriminate censure. Both arise 
| from a limited experience of human nature, and 
| commonly defeat their intention. Mr. Seymour, 
| however, has the merit in nearlyall his portraits 
{of keeping his moral in view. Hence, some 
| readers will scarcely appreciate the objection we 
| have hinted rather than expressed, especially as 
biography when well written, asin this case, 
| possesses charms that, while chaining the attention, 
| disarm the judgment. 
| Post Office Directory of Cambridge, Norfolk, and 
' Suffolk. (Kelly & Co.) Another of the marvel- 
lous works of utility, in which, as we have already. 
observed, England surpasses all the countries of 
theworld. The present is the third edition of the 
Directory of the Eastern Counties—some proof of 
the circulation which its merits have secured. 
Although called ‘‘ Directory,” it is a mistake to 
assume that the series, for which we are indebted 
to Messrs. Kelly’s enterprise, is a dry collection of 
| names and trades alphabetically arranged. It is 
something more—it is historical, archzological, 
agricultural, topographical, as may be seen at 
once by any one who reads the carefully prepared 
descriptions that’ precede the masses of names 
that are the proper theme of the work, In fact, 
if we were asked to point out the latest and most 
reliable description of any town, village, or hamlet 
in the kingdom, ‘we should without hesitation 
| reply, ‘* The Post Office Directory.” 





Tales for the Twilight. By Joseph Verey. 
(James Blackwood.) Some of these tales have 
appeared anonymously in one of the periodicals, 
and they are now republished with additions. 
They are all well told, and are calculated to 
interest those readers who dislike the intensity 
which is so commonly attempted in tales of this 
character. 

Light in Darkness ; or, Comfort to the Sick and 
Afflicted. By the Rev. James Anderson. (Edin- 
burgh : A. & C. Black.) A series of Meditations, 
Prayers, and Portions of Scripture, upon much 
the same principle as those contained: in ‘‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man.” The whole are pervaded 
by a spirit of practical piety, while the language 
employed by the author is elevated without being 
declamatory. 

The Three Cripples. (Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge.) Sunday Evenings with 
Sophia. By Leonora G. Bell. (Griffith & Far- 
ran.) These little works are of the same class. 
Intended to communicate religious and moral in- 
struction to children of tender age, the narratives 
they contain are of superior excellence, and well 
adapted to firmly imprint their lessons upon the 
juvenile mind. 

Health and Long Life. By E. Epps. (Piper, 
Stephenson, & Spence.) A little book of practical 
precepts, caleulated to secure the blessings 
promised in the title-page. It has reached a 
second edition, and it is worthy of it. 





Mr. Ridgway has published a pamphlet by the 
Rev. George Charles Broderick, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, entitled Promotion by 
Merit, in Relation to Government and Education. 
Mr. Broderick advocates merit against privilege, 
not as a scheme, but as a principle ; and his pam- 
phlet is ably written. Mr. Ridgway has also 
published for ‘‘ Medicus Cantabrigiensis” a small 
pamphlet on Division among the Churches, 
in the form of a letter to the Earl of Derby. 
‘* Medicus” appears to desire a revision of existing 
creeds, as the best means of securing unity, and 
through unity clear religious connections among 
the people. The design is good, but we fear there 
is little chance of its practical success, Another 
translation of M. de Montalembert’s celebrated 
Débat under the title of ‘‘Montalembert and 
Constitutional Liberty,” has appeared. It is 
published by Mr. E. Wilson, and has reached a 
fourth edition. 
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Watt (J.), Life of, by Muirhead, 8vo. 16s. 

Ways of the Line: a M ph o , 12mo, 2s. 

Vestlake (J ) Private International Law, 8vo. 12s. 

"Whewell ( 3; Novum non Renovatum, cr. 8vo. 7s. 

Wilmot (G.), Strieture of the Urethra, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Wordsworth (W.), White Doe of Rylstone, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 18s. 
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Lawrence's Visitation and Search, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Sanger's History of Prostitution, svo. cloth, 18s. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


TuE notable event of the week has been the 
so-called trial -of the Count -de Montalembert, 
before a police court, and his sentence to an im- 
prisonment of six months, and to a fine of 3000 
francs. In our correspondence from Paris, the 
subject is sufficiently handled to spare us the | 
necessity of further reference to it here. Amid the | 
just indignation of Europe at the mode in which 
the brilliant writer and orator has been treated, 
it may be well to remember that he has a fellow- 
sufferer, the editor of the Correspondant, who is 
also doomed, though more lightly, by the imperial 


| that period the power of Tippoo was extinguished, 


, of the Duke,—how he came to forget where he 





policeman. 


The Dublin papers of last Saturday contained 
the following advertisement :— 

“‘Reward.—The correspondence of the late Duke of | 
Wellington, from September, 1805, to April, 1807, is 
missing. His grace was of opinion that he had deposited | 
these Spey somewhere in Dublin, on assuming, in 1807, 
the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. They are sup- 
posed to be in boxes in some public store, or bank, or in 
some private house in Dublin. Any information that 
may lead to the discovery of these papers will be liberally 
rewarded by the present duke. Reference to Wm. Booth, 
Esq., C.B., Farm-hill, Dundrum, Dublin.” 

Considering the exact habits and the regular 
method of the old Duke, during the whole of his 
public and professional life, the loss of this corre- 
spondence is not a little surprising. Extending 
over a period of nineteen months, during the 
whole of which he took an active part in public 
affairs, it cannot be otherwise than important, 
and we sincerely trust that it may be speedily 
recovered. That it is wholly lost we cannot 
believe. It will be remembered that the Duke, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley, landed in England 
after eight years’ active service in India, in 
September, 1805—the date at which the missing 


| are all regularly numbered and indorsed, and tied up in 


| while. 





correspondence appears to have commenced. In 


that of the Mahrattas was broken, the British 
inhabitants of Bombay declared Sir Arthur 
‘equally great in the Cabinet as in the field ;” 
and some of his most important dispatches on 
Indian policy were written. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that some of the missing letters 
may have reference to his Indian career; as, 
though it had then terminated, many of his 
companions in arms remained behind, some of 
whom were engaged in crushing the great 
mutiny at Vellore, near Madras, from which place 
he had sailed on his return to England. In 
November, 1805, the Duke was sent to Hanover 
in command of a brigade in the barren expedition 
under Lord Cathcart. The correspondence will 
probably be found to contain his private opinions 
upon the causes which rendered the expedition 
abortive ; and if so, we may also learn something 
about the then crooked policy of the Prussian 
Cabinet, and the great victory achieved by Napo- 
leon at Austerlitz. In January, 1806, the 
Duke was appointed colonel of his own regi- 
ment, the 83rd, the fame of which is his- 
torical. On the 10th of April, 1806, he was 
married, and in the same year he was elected 
member for the borough of Rye, to that seat from 
whence he so boldly defended the Indian adminis- 
tration of his brother, the Marquis of Wellesley. 
His letters in connection with these events 
must possess peculiar interest, both personal 
and political. In April, 1807, he was ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary for Ireland and he 
first became a member of the Privy Council. 
Thus the correspondence embraces not the least 
important period of the Duke’s active life, though 
the events in which he participated possess only 
secondary interest historically. But in that 
interval the idea must have been ventilated 
of sending him to oppose the increasing 
power of Napoleon; and it will be curious 
to trace, if this correspondence affords the 
means, how it arose, and how it was gradually 
developed ; for it was in the following year, 1808, 
that he was ordered to the Peninsula, where he 
laid the foundations of his solid renown. Between 
1805 and 1807 Trafalgar was fought— the 
French occupied Naples — Louis Buonaparte 
was made King of Holland—Napoleon con- 
quered at Jena — the Berlin decrees were 
issued against England. These are all topics 
which must have occupied the Duke’s pen— 
privately or professionally. The correspondence, 
therefore, is of national importance. But that 
will be a curious chapter in the personal history 


had deposited the boxes, to nares taking a 
receipt for them ; and why he made no attempt, 
so far as is known, to discover them during his 
lifetime. On this subject we have received the 
following letter : 

Iam convinced in my own mind that these despatches 
will turn up as soon as the present Duke names the reward 
he intends to make to the lucky finder of them. The old 
Duke was so orderly and methodical, and his memory was 
so good, that there can be no doubt but that the papers 


some box or safe somewhere in Dublin, and it needs but 
the offer ofa good round sum to set all the clubs in Dublin, 
and all persons who have piles of old account books and 
correspondence in their lumber-rooms, hunting up papers 
and turning them over until the treasure is found, and the 
treasure-trove earned. It may even be probable that 
some long-headed, speculative old clerks have a shrewd 
idea where to lay their hands on these papers; and that 
they only wait until this manipulation is made worth their 
But it may be fairly doubted whether the indefinite 
offer of a li rew: will have the desired effect. 
People’s ideas vary strangely on the meaning of that 
word “‘liberal,’’ and from all i hear of the Irish, they are 
not, in a case of this kind, likely to act precipitately and 
withont a due regard to the main chance. To resume, 
let Mr. Booth but offer 500/., and Mr. Murray can publish 
the papers, if he so pleases, between this and Easter-day. 


The Great Orchestra at the Crystal Palace, 
which now accommodates 2500 performers, is to 
be enlarged previously to the Handel Commemo- 
ration next year, so as to give ample space for no 
fewer than 4000 persons. Such an erection will 
of itself be a curiosity : it will be three times the 
size of any ochestra in Europe. 

To-morrow, which is Advent Sunday, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which has been fitted up for the pur- 
pose, will be opened for a series of special services 





beneath that unrivalled dome. They are to 
extend to Easter: and the first two sermons will 
be preached by the Bishop of London and the 
Dean. The movement which has led to these 
services has been very extensively supported ; 
and we believe that Lord Mayor Wire, though 9 
Dissenter, will attend the first in his official 
capacity, along with the other City authorities, 

Robert Owen, of New Lanark, whose death was 
noticed in our last, was buried at Newtown on 
Monday. Contrary to his own wishes, and to 
those of his family, but in deference to those of 
all classes in the town, the funeral was public, 
The coffin was quite plain, covered with black 
cloth, unnailed in the usual way, and the plate 
bore the inscription :—‘‘ Robert Owen, of New 
Lanark ; born in Newtown, May 14th, 1771; 
died in Newtown, Nov. 17th, 1858.” He was 
interred in the grave of his father and mother 
within St. Mary’s Church, an ancient structure, 
now partially in ruins, of the tenth century, upon 
the banks of the Severn, in a spot of sylvan 
beauty. The enclosure walls of St. Mary’s Church 
are incomplete, wanting suitable gates: Mr. Robert 
Dale Owen has volunteered the gift of a new pair 
of iron gates, and also ordered the restoration of a 
decayed bower, once a historic object in the old 
churchyard, commemorating a romantic incident, 
Dr. Slyman, who attended Mr. Owen in his last 
illness, states that he died of climacteric disease, 
brought on by exhaustion, and that his death 
might ebay have been averted, had not his 
prejudice against stimulants led him to refuse 
them. 

We must add to our obituary notices the death 
of Professor Wallace, M.A., the accomplished 
editor of the ‘“‘Popular Educator.” For more 
than thirty years he was a large contributor to 
educational literature ; in the present year he 
aided in the establishment of the Photographic 
News. 

The Rev. John Clay, the well-known chaplain 
of the Preston House of Correction, has also been 
removed from his labours by death. He wrote 
principally on social questions, and his chief dis- 
tinction rests upon his original and persevering 
efforts to demonstrate the close connection be- 
tween crime and ignorance. At one time he was 
the greatest authority on this subject, and no 
man was ever more quoted in Parliament upon 
them than Mr. Clay. 


All those interested in photography will hear 
with regret that Mr. Sutton, of St. Brelade, 
Jersey, the author of the ‘‘ Dictionary of’ Photo- 
graphy,” and editor of ‘‘ Photographic Notes,” 

as had his laboratory, with all its valuable con- 
tents, entirely destroyed by fire. From a notice 
to correspondents in the new number of the Jowr- 
nal of the Photographic Society, it appears likely 
that a subscription will be set on foot among 
photographers for remedying his very serious loss. 

We are enabled to announce that the gentleman 
to whom we are indebted for the very interesting 
series of extracts from the State Papers which 
are appearing in the Lirerary GazETTE, has in 
the press a volume of original and unpublished 
papers, illustrative of the Life of Rubens, which 
have been preserved in the State Paper Office. 
The work will contain many important documents 
respecting the formation of the Arundelian Collec- 
tion ; letters relating to the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, Gentileschi, Le Sueur, 
Mythens, and many others. It will also embrace 
many interesting details respecting the collection 
of pictures formed by Robert Carr, Earl of Somer- 
set, and the purchase of the ‘‘ Great Mantuan 
Collection” for Charles I. The work will greatly 
extend our information upon these interesting 
topics. It will be most acceptable—indeed indis- 
pensable, historically and artistically, to all exist- 
ing collections. 

Among the other literary intelligence of the week 
not the least interesting is that Messrs. Longman & 
Co. contemplate issuing early in January, People’s 
Editions of the Abbé Huc’s work on China, and 
of the Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, including his contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review. ‘The latter will appear in seven 
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monthly. parts, at. 1s. each, uniform with the 
People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Essays. The 
firstedition of the ‘‘Lifeof Mrs. Schimmelpenninck” 
js exhausted, and a second and cheaper has been 
ublished in a single volume, with corrections and 
additions. A new work on clinical medicine, 
entitled ‘‘ Handbook of Hospital Practice ; or an 
Introduction to the Practical Study of Medicine 
at the Bedside,” has been prepared by Dr. Robert 
D. Lyons, physician to the Jervis Street Hospital, 
Dublin. A ‘‘ Memoir of Captain W. Thornton 
Bate, R.N.,” by the Rev. John Baillie, author of 
“Memoirs of Hewitson,” of ‘‘ Adelaide Newton,” 
&c., will shortly be published. Captain Bate fell 
at the storming of Canton. The ‘‘ Letters of Sir 
Augustus Frazer during the Peninsular and 
Waterloo Campaigns,” will be published during 
the present season. A new edition (the third) of 
the Rev. Canon Moseley’s work on popular 
astronomy, entitled ‘‘ Astro-Theology,” is in the 
press. A new edition of Moore’s ‘‘Lalla 
Rookh,” with woodcut illustrations, is preparing 
for publication by Messrs. Longman & Co. 
Moore’s ‘‘Sacred Songs,” arranged for one or 
more voices, the music printed with the words, 
complete in one volume, small music size, uniform 
with the new editions (music and words) of 
Moore’s ‘‘ Irish Melodies,” Moore's ‘‘ National 
Melodies,” and the ‘‘Harmonised Airs from 
Moore’s Irish Melodies,” and completing the 

. series, will be published in December. A new 
work on the scenery of Mont Blanc, entitled, 
“Scenes from the Snow Fields,” by Mr. E. T. 
Coleman, will be published in December. 


A new story entitled ‘‘ Mildred Norman, the 
Nazarene,” by a Working Man, will shortly be pub- 
lished. The author of this work professes to have 
derived his materials from the ‘‘mud” of modern 
London social life.—Mr. Paul Kane’s ‘“Wanderings 
of an Artist among the Indians of British North 
America” will be published early in the approach- 
ing season, in 1 vol. 8vo. The author spent four 
years in traversing those regions to which the 
recent discovery of gold has imparted a new and 
daily increasing interest.—Mr. W. Odling, M.A., 
Professor of Practical Chemistry at Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, and Secretary to the Chemical Society, has 
prepared for the press a ‘‘ Manual of Chemistry, 
Descriptive and Theoretical,” which will shortly 
be published.—Mr. F. T. Conington, M.A., Fel- 
low of the Chemical Society, and of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, has nearly ready for publication 
a “ Handbook of Chemical Analysis,” adapted to 
the unitary system of notation, and based upon 
the fourth edition of Dr. H. Will’s ‘‘ Anleitung zur 
Chemischen Analyse.” —‘‘ Conversations on Eng- 
land as It was and is,” is the title of a new work 
adapted for schools and home tuition, by Mrs. 
Kemp, Author of ‘‘ Rachel Cohen,” to be published 
in December. That.eminent teacher and scholar, 
the late Dr. Arnold, maintained that Geography 
and History could only be efficiently taught in con- 
nection with each other ; and it is in accordance 
with his views, and with the plan so successfully 
— by him at Rugby, that this work is com- 
piled. 





OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
From the first departure of his last ‘‘ ill-fated 
voyage” misfortune seemed to attend Sir Walter 
Ralegh. He had scarcely made forty leagues from 


in severall ports of Ireland. He had seven ships and three 
pinnesses, the whole adventure of him and his followers 
beeing neere £37,000 wherof 14,000 for his owne account, 
as I saw under his owne hand. God speed him and send 
him a better viage then I can hope for. 


Our readers will doubtless have remarked the 
little hope many of those who certainly wished 
him well had of the success of his undertaking. 
In most of the letters which contain any allusion 
to this voyage, the writer concludes with a fervent 
wish, and some with a prayer, that Ralegh’s 
journey may prove successful. We have already 
seen that Sir Walter himself felt certain of the 
success of his enterprise. In proportion to that 
conviction does he seem to have acted ; the most 
untiring energy, the whole of his remaining pro- 
perty, and the vast resources of his prolific mind 
were entirely devoted to the realisation of his 
schemes. The large sum of 14,0007., which we are 
told he ventured for his own account, and almost 
the double of that amount contributed by ‘‘ his 
followers,” is not only a convincing proof of this, 
but shows that there were many others as sanguine 
as himself. We cannot contemplate the difficulties 
which he successfully encountered and the power- 
ful oppositions he overthrew before being per- 
mitted to sail, without astonishment, not un- 
mixed with admiration. 

Lord Carew appears to have been one of Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s correspondents at this period, 
for we find the following entry in his journal for 
August, 1617 : 

The 23 of this last monethe [August] I heard frome St 
Wallter Raleghe in the heyght of the Northe Cape of 
Spayne; his fleet was 13 sayle of all sorts, and 1000 good 
men in them. He sett sayle out of Ireland the 19 of 
Angust, whence he repayred himselfe wt" victualls and 
other necessaries, whereof he stood in want; when he 
wrote he had a franke gale of wynd and stood to the south- 
ward. 

Again, in the same month, Carew informs us 
that 

S' Wallter Raleghe was first by fowle wether enforced to 
put into Falmouthe; after thatt heinge 40 leagues clearer off 
the Coast of England in his course to the Southward, was 
by the force of wether driven into the haven of Corke in 
Irland, and in the storm one of his Pinnaces was over- 
sett w a sayle and lost in his sight. [He stayed no 
longer in Irland than the repayringe and revittayllinge 
his shipps, and about the first of this monethe, he was 
mett by a man of Lymein the heyght of the Hands. God 
send him a prosperous voyage. The number of his fleet 
was ther 14 sayle.] 

The paragraph within brackets has had a pen 
run through it in lighter ink. 

On the 8th of September Carew says : 

S* Wallter Raleghe came to an anchor att the land of 
Lanzarota, as you know one of the Isles of the Canaries, 


from whence one Capten Baylye, who comanded in a | 


shippe of 100 tunnes, stole from him, and is retourned. 


The cause of his abandonninge the fleete he alleadgethe | 


to be the feare he had thatt St Wallter would turne piratt, 
but he dothe nott charge him w'* any fact comitted. I 
do thinke in the end he will be sorry and ashamed, bothe 
of his returne and for the scandell w* his report hathe 


cast uppon his Generall; in the meane tyme, there isa | 


dowbtfull opinion helld of St Wallter, and those that 
mallice him bolldlye affirme him to be a piratt, we for 
my part I will never beleeve. 


Chamberlain also informs Carleton, on the 18th 
of October : 

Here is one Captain Baylie stolne away from S* Walter 
Raleigh, who gives out that he is turned pirate, but the 





the English coast when his fleet was dispersed and 
Seattered by a tempest, one of his vessels was 
wrecked, and he was compelled to take refuge in | 
the haven of Cork, where, it is said, he was well | 
received and entertained by Boyle, who had pur- 
chased his Irish estates. 

We have previously made extracts from the 
Lord Carew’s journals ; and are indebted to the | 
same authority for several new and interesting | 
details connected with Ralegh and his voyage at | 
this period. Our old friend Chamberlain is not | 
altogether silent ; he tells Carleton in his letter of | 
Sth July, 1617, that : | 

8' Walter Raleigh hath met w* a tempest at sea that 
hath dispersed and seattered his ships, wherof one was | 
driven: almost to Bristow ; himself and some others are | 


| 
| 
| 


world hopes he speakes of malice, and that there is no 
such matter. 

The following letter from the Mayor of Plymouth 
to the Secretary of State has especial reference 


| to this Captain Bayly, who does not appear to 


have been particularly anxious to hasten to 
London. to prove his statements : 


The Mayor of Plymouth to Sceretary Sir Thomas 
Lake. 
Plymouth, the 28-of October, 1617. 
Honortle §, 

Uppon receipte of yor lers of the 19 of presente I 
made knowne to Captaine Baylie his Mates pleasure, 
whome I fownde not disabled for any sicknes (in appeer- 
ance) to accomplish the same. 


was no friend to Ralegh. 


The Masier of his Shipp was departed from this Towne 
more than tenn daies before the lers came to my handes, 
Uppon Captaine Bailie’s answeare that he woulde ryde 
with suche as willingly retourned with him, I informed 
my selfe of such as weare fittest of them which unwillingly 
retourned, and fownde one Anthony Wilkins and Richard 
Prestwoode to be two of the sensiblest and discreetest men 
of them, and best-able to informe, but perceived them to 
be destitute of meanes of themselves for suche: a jorney. 
Wheruppon I dealte wt Captaine Baylie to furnishe them, 
who refused it, pretendinge his owne wantes,; but at 
length yeelded to paie to two of them ten shillings each,, 
w*> beinge they coulde not come upp therw by horse;: 
least their cominge on foote might geeve some delaye to! 
the cause I offred to disburse theire whole eharge of 
sending them upp by horse, soe as he deposited for my 
securitie the vallew therof of the goods or victuall 
retourned of his voyage, but he woulde not. Hence he 
hath in my presence delivered to the saide Prestwoode 
twelve shillings for his charge, who is to take his jorney 
on foote, and what he will doe yet for thother I cannot 
certifie, but doe purpose to hasten both him and them 
awaye w*> all speede. Other shipp is not come hither 
from St Walter Rawley, neither anye certaine reporte 
that I cann learne of his voyage. Certaine Duchmen 
heer arrivede w** came from Portugall doe. affirme the 
newes to have beene there that the Turkes Pirates have 
taken Porto Santo, one of the Madera Ilandes, and carried 
away the people. Purposing to certifie yo? hon® as occasion 
shalbe, accordinge to yor order, doe in all humilitie crave 
leave at the present restinge, 

Yor ho* in all dutie 
to be comaunded, 
To the Honoble Tomas Suerwrsr, Maio". 
Sr Thomas Lake, Knight, 
Secretarie to his Mate, 
and one of his Mats most 
hono?'e privie Counsell, &. 

We read in a letter from Sir John Peyton [Nov. 
1617] that 

Capt. Bayly hath bin examined, his reporte of St W. 
Raleygh by himself affirmed still, but weakely proved by 
any other testimony, many of his owne company conteste- 
him, and the time elapsed w“out any further complaynte,, 
doth seeme to approove S W. R., and condemne the 
aunser. Once he is comitted to the Gatehouse till further 
advertisem'. One shippe is come home that meite him 
w'hin a neere distaunce of the Orenuogue [Orinoco]. 


On January 2, 1618, Nathaniel Brent: informs 
Carleton : 

Of Sir Walter Rawleigh nothing is said as yet, but that 
he is arrived in Guiana. Capt. Bayly that ran away from 
him, and accused him of high matters, is fled and com 
hence, or hath hid himself, for feare of ye Marchalsey. 


On the 17th January, in another letter to 
Carleton, Brent says: 

The last Sunday Capt. Bayly, who came from Sir 
Walter Rawleigh, and accused him of piracie, was. 
comitted by y* boddie of y* Councel, though y* Spanish 
Amb*, y* L¢ Threasurer, and Sir Tho. Lake tooke his. 
| part. 

Lord Carew also says in his Journal[{11 January], 
that Captain Bayly was from the Council table 
| committed prisoner to the Gatehouse in West- 
| minster. We may therefore reasonably infer that 
| although the Spanish Ambassador, the Lord 
Treasurer, and the Secretary of State took Captain 
| Bayly’s part, he was. unable to substantiate the 
| scandalous report which he had so industriously 
| circulated, it may be, at the instigation of one. of 

Ralegh’s many powerful enemies. Our next letter 
| has reference to the landing of some of Sir 

Walter’s men; it is from Sir Francis Cottington, 

the English Ambassador at Madrid, who on the 
| 21st of October writes to Secretary Winwood : 

Iam advertised that St Walter Rauly landed some of 
his men in y* night at Lancerote, and that the people of y= 
Tland came uppon them (taking them to be Turk), and 
killed fifteene, butt after, by day, finding them to be: 





English, gave them leave to water, and soe he departed. 


Again on the 4th November, Cottington says - 
The great complaynts brought hither against S* 


! Walter Rauly appeares (as I am certaynly informed), to be: 
| only for y¢ taking of victualls from some few Frenchmen, 
! and ytof soe small consideration as nott worthy to be 


spoken of. 


We have already observed that Sir John Digby 
Digby had but lately 
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arrived at Madrid on a special mission concerning 
the proposed Spanish match. In a letter to 
Secretary Lake, who we have seen also took part 
against Sir Walter when Captain Bayly who had 
fied from Ralegh’s fleet accused him of piracy, 
Sir John Digby says [20 November] : 

Concerning §* Walter Raleigh here are divers rumors 
w in regard that I have formerly declared my opinion con- 
cerning his voyage, I forbeare to advertise, because I 
would not be thought apt to beleeve and to give credditt 
unto them, to make good the conceit w™ heretofore I 
have had of him, but shall wish that hee may do nothing 
but that w** may be noble and fitting both for his owne 
credditt and the King’s honor. 

We have had a good hunt for this despatch from 
Digby, with his opinion of Ralegh, but have been 
unable to find it. On the 8th of October, 1617, 
Sir John Digby wrote to Secretary Lake, and 
inclosed a despatch for ‘My Lords the Commis- 
sioners.” This inclosure is unfortunately missing ; 
it is most probably the letter to which Digby 
alludes when he says, ‘‘I have formerly declared 
my opinion.” 

Lord Carew in his Journal for December, 
1617, supplies us with the following interesting 
particulars ; 


Formerlye I recounted unto you that one Capten Baylie 
{a Capten in S Wallter Raleghe’s fleet) was retourned into 
England, and gaye out reports that S* Wallter was or 
would turne Piratt. Since wc tyme one Reekes, a 
Master, dwellinge in. Ratcliffe, who was at Lanzarote all 
the tyme that, S* Wallter was there, beinge examined 
reportethe, that St Wallter after he had landed 400 men 
sent to the Governour, to pray him free libertie to water, 
and to furnishe himselfe of suche necessaries as he wanted 
for his money. The Governour and he mett, many comple- 
ments passed betwene them, and promised thatt he should 
want nothinge w* the Iland did afford. The next day 8' 
Wallter sent unto him agayne, and so the third day; in the 
end when all the goodes in the town of Lanzoreta was sent 
to the mountaynes and the woomen and chilldren in saftie, 
he sent him word thatt he was a piratt, and thatt he should 
have no more there then whatt he could wynne by his 
sword. In this meane tyme, some of S* Wallter’s men, 
contrary to his directions, strugglinge into the countrye 
were slayne, two dead in the place, and the third escaped 
w 16 wounded. Notw standing this afront and yll 
dealinge, S* Wallter beinge carefull not to transgresse his 
commission (contrarye to the desire of all his captens) 
repayred to his shippes, w**out revendge. From thence 
he went to water at the Grand Canarie, and as his men 
were busie in theirlabour in fillinge of caske, th® Governour 
assayled them, drove them to there boates, w* the losse of 
one of the Saylers. In reskew of them S* Wallter 
Raleghe made a shott out of his shippe in great peace, 
and slew one of the Spaniards, w*> done he hoysed sayle, 
and went to the Iland of Gomera, where he was well 
intreated, and; furnished himselfe of water and other 
comodities w*" he wanted, and from thence about the 20 
of September he sett sayle for the Indies, since w* tyme 
we have nott heard of him, 

On the 6th February, 1618, a rumour was 
spread at Madrid, writes Cottington, that 

S* Walter Rawly is gone (by y° straights) into ye South 
Sea; adding, how true it is I know nott, butt w* it they 
[the Spanish Court] seeme to be much trobled. 


On the following day we obtain more certain 
news of Ralegh’s proceedings from three several 
letters written to Carleton on the 7th February. 
Chamberlain says : 

Here is one Captain Alley come from S* Walter Raleigh 
whom he left in November, neere the place he went for in 
Guiana. He hath brought divers letters, but no matter 
of any moment, but that more than a hundred of his 
companie are dead of a calenture, among whom are many 
gentlemen, as Hastings (a brother of the Earle of Hunt- 
ington’s), Captain Pigot, Hamand, Whitney, and divers 
others that I knew not. He himself hath ben very sicke 
and brought so low that there is doubt how he can 
recover, 

_ Poor Pigot is doubtless the same who had pre- 
viously written to Carleton for 40 or 50 Dutchmen 
to join the expedition, and whose letter will be 
found in the last number of the Literary Gaxtte. 

The information contained in Nathaniel Brent’s 
letter is fuller ; although, as will be seen, the 
former part did not turn out to be authentic. 
He says : 

On Tuesday last [3" Feby] Captaine Allye cam hether 


from Sir Walter Rawleigh, and hath brought newes of his 
good succcesse in Guyana. An honest gentleraan who 
hath spoken wt ye Capt. and seen Sir Walter Rawleigh 
his lres, tould me yt he is within y* bowels of y* goulden 
mines, and hath y* absolute possession of whatsoever he 
hoped for in those parts. Yet I suspend mine opinion 
because I heare it not much confirmed, and because he 
hath brought non of y* oare with him. He hath lost since 
his departure hence about 120 men, of w** most have died 
of y¢ calentura, an usual disease in those hotter countries. 
But, in a postscript, Brent adds : 

I have opened this Ire, after it was sealed, to tel y* LP 
what I heard from a gentleman who saw Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh’s lre to his wife: that he is in Guyana, but not in y* 
midst of ye mines, and yt y* people of ye Country would 
have made him King at his first arrival there. 

Sir Edward Harwood also says, in his letter : 

Here is lately arriv’ from S* Walter Raleighe on Captain 
Alley, yt lefte him in Guiana preparinge to goe up the 
river of Orenoqy, in two pinnesses and long botés, there 
not being water for shippsofburden. He is very welcome 
to the Indians, and hath mett w** many yt remember him. 
This Capt. A. was sicke and desired to returne, and to 
wait a fleminge in the wiche to come awaye,in whome he 
tooke his passage. Many gent: ar dead; at least 40 of 
qualitie, Mr. Hastinges, Capt. Piggot, &c. In generall he 
he hathe lost a 3¢ part of his men. Baylye y' lefte him is 
generallye condemned for the basest man yt can bee. 
Walt. Ralegh is sayd to bee very much reserved. 

Sir William Lovelace in his letter to-Carleton 
gives us additional details : 

Cap. Peter Allye, a two days since, arrived from the 
Guiana Action. He left. S* Walter ancored (I suppose) in 
his wished haven; from whence advancing hygher (to 
his greater wonder) he found the Spaniard planted all 
alongst the river. Other then this he hath not yet 
discovered. 


He adds in a postscript : 

One thinge I forgotte, in Cap. Ally’s relation, that Cap. 
Pigot amonkst six score others is buried in the action; 
whose comp : at newes of w* I wished unto Cap. Dakers, 


Captain Sir Gerard Herbert, also in a letter of 
the 12th of February to Carleton, says : 


Captayne Peeter Alley is come hether some 10 dayes 
paste, now bringeth newes of the safe landinge of Sir 
Walter Rawley and his trowpes in the wished place of his 
desseigne in America: and very kindly used of the 
Indians: and one or two Indians wt he brought to 
England before tymes, w he used very kindly, makinge 
them Christians and putt to schoole, beynge now Kinges, 
doe use him very kindly, and it is sayd offers to make S 
Walter there Kinge. They supply him exceedinge well 
w' vittells, and presented him wt many thinges at his 
landinge and entringe upp into the land, and his name so 
longe knowne to them partes, the Indians much respecte 
him. He is entred w his shippes as farr as the water 
will geve him leave upp mto the lande, then at Allye’s 
partinge was making barges and boates to passe by water 
higher. Sir Walterr himselfe was at sea so extreame 
sicke, as it was thought he could not recover, but recovered 
very well. At Allye’s comynge away had beene dead in 
all of the trowpe 120, of w* some 20 or 30 weare gentle- 
men of quallitie; amongst w* Captayne Piggott, Mr 
Hastings, a brother of the Earle of Huntington, Kitt 
Hamman. S* Walter.and his trowpes are full of hopes 
of provinge rich and fortunate in there voyadge, w*' God 
graunte. 

It may perhaps be said that one letter is a 
repetition of the other, and that where several 
relate to the same fact, it would be better to make 
choice of that which gives the fullest details. But 
we think the majority of our readers will admit, 
that on a subject of such historical interest as the 
landing of Ralegh at Guiana, no authentic docu- 
mentary detail, however seemingly trivial, should 
be omitted. In. the five letters already quoted, 
several variations will be observed; as for ex- 
ample, in the number; of those who had fallen a 
sacrifice to the new.,climate: Chamberlain says 
more than a: hundred died of a calenture; 
Nathaniel Brent says abowt one hundred and 
twenty ; but Sir William. Lovelace says the exact 
number was six score, 

We have conclusive evidence, if it were want- 
ing, that the Spanish government were made 
acquainted with the whole of Ralegh’s plans. Sir 
Walter blindly believed they were known only to 





King James and his ministers. He had trusted 





enaryshing to their honour and secrecy, upon the 
safe keeping of which mainly depended the success 
of his voyage. But Cottington says on the 24th 
of March in a letter to Secretary Lake : 

The Councell of Warr gave lately to be translated into 
Spanish a copie of St Walter Rawlie’s Comission (at his 
now [? new, é. ¢. first] going out) unto a frend of myn, in 
whose hand I saw it; I acquaynted my Lo. Embas* here 
wth it, butt as yet it is not fully translated, soe as I canott 
know how it will be here taken, butt hereafter I may 
peradventure advertise you. 

Sir Thomas Lake informs Carleton on April 8, 
1618, that 

There is an advertisement from Mr. Cottington that a 
shippe should be come into Spain from Florida, bringing 
advertisement that certain Englishmen, 250 leagues from 
thence to the Southward, had found a rich myne of gold, 
which S* Walter Ralighe’s frendes doe hope to be 
himselfe, 

But Cottington, writing from Madrid on the 
8rd of May to Secretary Lake, says : 

They have divers advises of St Walter Rawlie’s landing 
and proceeding, butt I perceave they are confident that 
he shail find no gold nor silver in thos parts. God 
graunt they be deceaved. 


In March, 1618, Sir Edward Conway [afterwards 
successively Secretary of State and Lord Conway] 
writes to Carleton : 

Alas! all the worlde tels, and those of the Spanish affec- 
tion telle gladly, the ruine of Sir Walter Rawiley’s 
journey; howe his sonne was slayne withe a hellis at- 
tempte at Saynte Tomass, a towne upon the river of 
Orenoke; how Kemishe, after divers delayes in findeing 
outte of the myne of golde, dispayred, discharged a pis- 
tolle at him selfe, fayleing, finished his tragedy withe a 
knife. Sir Walter Rawley gone to towne forthe withe, 
his letters come hether charged withe his age, his misfor- 
tune, his teares, and therfore pray excuse for theyre 
shortness; his lady a paterne of affliction, the publike 
arguing, the mater is the losse of hir sonne. 

Conway doubtless referred to Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s well-known letter to Secretary Sir Ralph 
Winwood, of the 2ist of March, 1618, in which 
he gave a detailed account of his expedition to 
Guiana. He‘ narrates’ the death of his son ina 
conflict with ‘thé Spaniards, who were informed 
through the Spanish ‘Ambassador in England 
when and where to expect them. He speaks of 
Captain Keymish, who commanded the squadron 
upon the Orinoco, and relates how he found the 
way to the mines so well defended that he failed 
to force a passage ; how he reproached him, on his 
return, for having ruined him, upon which Key- 
mish retired to his own cabin and made away 
with himself. And concludes by saying that he 
will return to Europe, but what will become of 
him he knows not. 

We shall return to this subject. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 25th November. 

Ir any of your readers ever heard M. de Monta- 
lembert in. other days at the Chambre des Pairs, 
they must, have experienced yesterday a most 
tantalising feeling, for he evidently was in one of 
his. best. moods, and the eloquence that would 
have pulverised his opponents was plainly hover- 
ing about. his very lips. But it was not his part 
to defend himself, and he left that care to M. 
Berryer and M, Dufaure. 

It has been said all along that this proc’s 
was the most foolish thing the Government 
could do, and the further it has gone in 
it, the more manifest the mistake has 
become. But I must say again upon this inci- 
dent what one has so often occasion to say 
here; namely, that the fact of Louis Napoleon 
not being a Frenchman, never having lived in 
France till his mature age, andhaving no knowledge 
of the society of the country, prevents him from 





comprehending the extent of some of the blunders 
| he commits. If this were not the case, he never 
| would, for instance, have allowed_ himself, his 
| government, and his entourage, to be exposed to 
the two hours’ play of Berryer’s indignation, bear- 
ing full upon them as it did yesterday. If he 
had duly represented to himself all that could and 
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would be said, all that it was true to say, and 
that the hearers would in their heart of hearts con- 
firm, it would have been impossible for him to 
affront the notion of such a punishment. No 
human courage could go that length: no eyni- 
cism be absolute enough to meet such indignation 
with indifference. But Louis Napoleon lives 
apart from the executors of his own will, and the 
wave of public opinion and of public obloquy 
breaks upon them, not immediately upon him. 
He lives as it were in a brilliantly lighted palace 
built under a mud-sea. It may be all dirt above 
and around, but it is all light within, and he 
looks no farther. 


Well! the Duke of Argyll is right, and Heaven | 


knows the country is ‘‘under an eclipse,” if not 
in positive decay, that can be attacked as was 
France yesterday, but that can above all be de- 
fended as she was. M. de Montalembert had, in 
his magnificent article of the Correspondant, re- 
gretted the loss of all its liberties suffered by this 
country, but he had done so because he thought 
the country had proved itself capable of enjoying 
them. The Procureur Impérial, on the con- 
trary, had no possible means of getting out of 
his embarrassments, save by over and over 
registering the unworthiness of France, and 
this he did to his heart's content, de- 
claring her ‘‘libertatis incapax,” affirming she 
had chosen slavery as her lot, unblushingly set- 
ting forth that she liked to be treated as are those 
who have the conduct of their own affairs taken 
from them! The position was a false one, that I 
know, but the man was commonplace. Such a 
man might have got tolerably through an easy 
position, or for a position so difficult a man of 
another stamp should have been provided; the 
intricacy of the position and the inadequacy of the 
man, both together, were too much, and the ac- 
cusation broke down completely, leaving, as I 
said, one only victim, in whose favour nothing 
could be said—France ! 

By-the-bye, as a minor qualification for the 
arduous duties of a magisterial function, I would 
tecommend that somewhat more attention should 
be paid by gentlemen of the Bar and of the Bench 
to the elements of rhetoric and of classic literature. 
Whilst the presiding judge attributed the ‘‘ Suave 
mari magno” of Lucretius to Horace, the Procureur 
Impérial described the soil of France after 
February, 1848, as ‘‘ severely shaken and not 
firm” (ébranlé et pas encore affermi), thus teaching 
me for one, what I avow myself ignorant of :— 
that that which is shaken can ever be firm. 
However, these are small things. Would to 
Heaven the men of law, and all public function- 
aries in this country, had no worse sins to 
lay to their charge than sins against grammar or 
classical education. 

_ To resume my account of the trial. The prin- 
ciple of the accusation and of the judicial pursuit 
-of M. de Montalembert having, however absurd, 
been decided upon, and it not having been es- 
teemed safe to let the trial take place with closed 
doors, tickets were delivered to about a hundred 
and fifty persons, amongst whom about twenty 
were friends of the accused, the rest being persons 
to whom entrance was awarded by the authorities, 
and some few foreigners. Well, now, only see 
at once what a mysterious virtue there is in the 
many, in the collective man in that incorruptible 
master called the public! There was a crowd of 
“picked” people, an assemblage in which the 
liberal element was represented as in the 
proportion of one individual to eight or nine 
votaries of despotism; yet when this body of 

uman creatures was placed within the attrac- 
tion of truth, powerfully and eloquently told, it 
yielded to truth, and went so dhorenghty with 
the man, and with the principle that was attacked, 
that all the violence of the Bench (I will explain 
the word later) was required to prevent every 
syllable uttered by Berryer and Dufaure from 
being loudly echoed by nearly two hundred voices. 
And what was the manner on all sides after each 
defender had sat down? Why, this: ‘Well, this 
is like new life, and one fancies oneself come 
back t6 the times when everybody was free to say 
‘what he thought.” 


I wish I could transcribe for you Montalembert’s | 
interrogatory. He was as calm and unconcerned | 


| as though some matter of quite indifferent import 

were being discussed, but his replies were such as 
| made it a sorely perplexing task to question him. 
| Never did a man more unequivocally stand by the 
| opinions for which he was brought to trial. He 
| did not flinch one hair’s breadth, neither did he 


| which is what Frenchmen so often do when they 
| determine upon honesty for their spécialite. The 
| one irrepressible burst of enthusiasm following 
| Berryer’s harangue having been sharply put down 
| by the authorities, and no expression of feeling of 
any kind being allowed, no fond demonstration 
could take place ; but when M. Dufaure alluded to 
| M. de. Montalembert as to perhaps ‘‘the only public 


| edness no breath of even calumny had ever 
| passed,” there thrilled through the whole assem- 
| bly one of those vibrations of sympathy that attest 
the bloom lying yet on virgin fame better than 
could do the trumpets of ten legions. 

This it was that gave M. de Montalembert. the 
right to answer as he did the following . question. : 
‘When you say that you ‘set aside the persons 
with whom you have nothing in common—those 
with whom you cannot be of one: mind. either 
touching happiness or touching honour’ you in- 
sult the Government and its adherents—do. you 
mean to do so?” 
mean what I say!” was the reply; and I 
wish you had seen with what a _ smile 
and in what a tone—‘‘I fancy there are a very 
large number of persons with whom I cannot be 
of one mind touching honour.” 

Rely upon it those with whom Montalembert is 
‘*not of the same mind,” if any such were present 
yesterday, felt for one moment ‘at all events 
what is the moral penalty of shame. The common 


be easier than dishonesty ; but they do not reflect 
that in the life of the wealthy, lucky rogue, there 
are hours of self-confession, when the filthy pit of 
baseness is fathomed through its golden crust, and 
not one second whereof would be voluntarily sup- 
ported by the honest, even were the riches of the 
whole universe the price. ‘‘ Each one takes his 
pee where he finds it,” says Montalembert in 
1is article, speaking of the ‘‘flunkies” who regard 
all government ‘‘as an ante-chamber;” but I 
suspect they to whom the phrase applied took 
small ‘‘pleasure” in it during the ten hours of 
Montalembert’s trial yesterday. 

The attitude of the Bench was extremely curious 
to observe, because the presiding judge, M. Ber- 
tholin, was manifestly quite ‘‘up” to what 
he was forced to submit to, and (though his 
Latinity does not help him to keep from Horace 
what belongs to Lucretius) he is quick-witted 
enough to feel every sting driven through. his 
official skin into the very bones and marrow: of 
the government. I absolutely caught myself 
pitying M. Bertholin; but I suspect I did not 
pty him half as much as he pitied: himself. 

here are some human beings te whom, ‘as to cer- 
tain inferior animals, dirt is so familiar, that they 
positively do not know when they are doing dirty 
work ; but to oblige to very dirty business a man 
who looks upon clean nails as a comfort, is, to 
my mind, one of the most horrible tortures that 
can be devised. 

Yesterday’s trial was a struggle between many 
things : between the Anglo-Saxon spirit and the 
spirit of Gaul; between the Empire and the 
liberty of thought ; and between the fanaticism of 
the darker ages and thé religious tolerance of real 
Christianity. In every single respect those who 
are punished remain the ‘true victors. From 
the lame and impossible ‘attacks of her 
would-be detractors, as from the manly admira- 
tion of her friends, our own dear England 
rose, oh! how immeasurably superior—whilst the 
very necessities of aggression they had ‘forged for 
themselves, forced the government officials to 
insist upon the inferiority of France. If the man 
who had dared to exalt political: freedom to de- 
plore its loss, to aspire to its revival, was-eon- 
demned to imprisonment and fine, the cause of 





asked the President. ‘‘I | 


political freedom itself was felt to be gained. 
Louis Napleon must know at this hour that he is 


| the stronger only in fact, but that the principle he 


seeks to crush is stronger than he is. it is as 


| much stronger as was the eternal truth announced 


by Galileo stronger than the wretched inven- 
tions and oppressions of his enemies ; and M. de 


| Montalembert may proudly go his way to 
| take glory to himself for Leing an honest man, | 


prison, saying of freedom, ‘‘e pur se muove,” 
as the great Italian said of our earth. But 
the most utterly beaten of all those who yes- 


| terday showed themselves under, the garb of so 


many anachronisms, was that vile, hypocritical set 
of blood-thirsty obscurantists whom the dread of 
sacrilege has not deterred from trifling with, and 
turning to their own ends what, though some- 


| times unacknowledged by the sceptical, ought 
| man in France over whose immaculate disinterest- | 


never to be made use of even by the most shame- 
less. In alluding to Veuillot and his infamous 
paper, the Univers, M. Berryer most justly cha- 
racterised the ‘‘ Ultramontanist party,” who sup- 
port this print, ‘‘as a plague spot” on the body 
politic, as a miserable clique of intriguers in the 
disguise of fanatics, ‘‘ who ought to be most 
cursed by those precisely whom they, affect to 
serve the most.” 

I repeat it—Montalembert is condemned ; but 
the Empire has lost its cause before the tribunal 
of public opinion, throughout the length and 
breadth of the entire world, and the Emperor by 
this time knows it; or if he does not,—if the 
knowledge of it can be kept from him by those 
whose interest it is to deafen and blind him,—so 
much the worse both for the country and for him. 

That. the judges knew they were, by the reading 
of . their sentence, committing what Berryer 





run of men seem always to imagine nothing can | 


called. ‘‘a monstrous act,” .was evident by. their 
whole attitude, and by their precautions. When, 
after two. hours’ deliberation, they. returned 
into Court, they were met by a detachment 
of. gendarmes, who marched into. the hall 
through the opposite doors...A man who. is. by 
position suppesed to be a gentleman, a man 
whose office should oblige him to indepen- 
dence, the presiding judge, then told the public 
that they were under surveillance, like so many 
malefactors, and that any sign flitting across their 
faces would be the signal for their instantaneous 
arrest! We, on either side, looked up, and lo ! 
in the pathway between the two divisions of the 
chamber, stood fifteen or twenty sergents de ville, 
placed herring-bone fashion, so as, technically 
speaking, to ‘‘rake” the assembly with ‘their 
eyes. 

In the face of this flagrant violation of what 
should have been the inviolable rights of every 








man standing in that hall, did a French judge 
dare to read the sentence which inflicts six months 
prison on Montalembert for having said. France 
was no longer free! A dozen times at least had 
that same judge interrupted the defence, in order 
to assert the liberties of all kinds enjoyed by 
Frenchmen under the government of the Empire, 
yet when venturing to publish the condemnation 
only under the protection of brute force, that 
judge spoke on without meeting any resistance— 
not a finger pointed to the sergents de ville, not 
a voice was raised to say, ‘‘Is this liberty? and 
are these its ministers ?” 

Are they, then, right who believe in the inie- 
riority of Frenchmen, ‘‘ edernedlement mineurs,” as 
Montalembert stigmatised them? And has the 
time come when, to borrow Béranger’s fine 
phrase, ‘‘the praise of honesty anywhere must. be 
taken as a satire upon France?” If so, why, 
indeed, silence is the fittest veil wherewith to wrap 
round the form of what once was France. If in 
enshronding the nation they who do so act as the 
charitable friends who fling a sheet over the 
features whence the soul has fled, we have nothing 
more to say but to bid farewell to a form it is 
forbidden to reanimate, and withdrawing from it 
stealthily, as from the Tribunal of yesterday, 
seek, as the illustrious condemned has said, ‘‘a 
path of life” in lands where life yet pours forth 
all its flood. 

One of two things must happen after all this : 
either the Empire must grant freedom to this 
| country, and thus condemn itself for the condem- 
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nation of Montalembert, or it. must send for more 
chains, more gags, sharper bayonets, and thicker 
boot-heels, and reign not only in its wrong, but in 
the. impious defiance of all right over a nation 
whence it has troden out:all vitality. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

Indications are not wanting that, the French 
are becoming really wearied of the disgraceful 
Bonapartean tyranny, to which for years past they 
have submitted ; and those indications are, as 
generally happens, most strongly marked in the 
literary world. Men of the pen, taken in the mass, 
have never, it is true, been admirers of the Impe- 
rial régime, but I never remember to have heard 
them speak of it with sueh bitterness and scorn as 
they do now. The few unhappy journalists who 
have accepted service on the governmental papers, 
were always quizzed by their more independent 
colleagues ; but now they are openly derided, and 
are emphatically warned of the approaching “‘ day 
of vengeance.” The language of the leading pe- 
riodicals is certainly bolder than it ever was be- 
fore,—witness the famous lucubration on England, 
for which Count'de Montalembert is this very day 
undergoing prosecution before the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police—witness articles in the recent 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The 
very journalists themselves, though subjected to 
the terrible system: of avertissements, which 
enables the government to ‘‘ put down” any news- 
paper it pleases, are not so craven as they were. 
The proof of this is that they have within the last 
few days been ordered by the government to drop 
discussions on religious questions, and especially 
on that about the Jew child at Rome, such dis- 
cussions having- become somewhat vehement, and 
being caleulated to excite the public, and that 
they have not obeyed the order. Even in the 
theatre the general run of pieces, though assuredly 
not political, have a certain je ne sais quoi about 
them, which is not in accordance with Im- 
perialist notions and tendencies ; their subjects 
are not taken from the history or the time of the 
Empire, their personages are not generals and 
colonels, their ‘‘ ideas” are not ‘‘ Napoleonian,” 
and their language is not that mixture of fetishism 
for Napoleon, barrack-room slang, and patriotic 
rant, in which Imperialism delights. In books 
of all kinds, too, passages hostile to the Empire 
abound ; and I hear that more than one eminent 
author is at this very moment engaged on works 
in which the Imperial form of government js to 
be openly ‘‘ written down.” No less a personage 
than M. Villemain is, for example, preparing one 
in which the ‘‘ enthusiasm of the people” is to be 
demolished. On the whole, then, I say there are 
signs that the French are re-awakening to a sense 
of their degraded political situation,—a situation 
hardly less abject than that of the Russians ; and, 
as when the French begin to act, they are ener- 
getic, and even reckless, we shall, perhaps, not 
be disappointed if we expect great events. 

Messrs. Hachette, the publishers, have had the 
spirit to undertake an operation which has re- 
quired vast labour and an enormous amount of 
capital—the compilation of a biographical dic- 
tionary of notable contemporaries of every coun- 
try in the civilised world, and even of countries 
that, like Cochin-China, for example, are not 
civilised. Kings, princes, rulers, statesmen, 
orators, preachers, poets, mountebanks, physi- 
cians, soldiers, sailors, professors, merchants, 
musicians, actors, authors, journalists, philan- 
thropists, theologians, dancers, advocates, dra- 
matists, judges, quacks, artists, bankers, spe- 
culators, conjurors, diplomatists, and people 
of every other calling under the sun, will, 
if possessed of anything like celebrity or 
notoriety, find in this book a brief sketch of their 
lives, details of their birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion, and it may be an estimate of their character 
and talent. French and English, Russian and 
German, American and Asiatic, Jew, Gentile, 
Infidel, and Mahometan, all are there. One really 
feels admiration at the mind that could conceive, 
and the industry that could execute, so gigantic a 
book ; and perhaps not less worthy of admiration 
is the commercial enterprise which gave it being. 





The book contains the enormous number of 1800 
pages, each of which is in small type, and. divided 
into two columns. French names are perhaps 
more numerous than those of any other nation, 
and after them, I should suppose those of the 
English ; but I do not think any country has 
reason to complain that its notabilities are neg- 
lected. Indeed, it strikes me, that the compilers 
have put in a great many names which they might 
have omitted without detracting from the com- 
pleteness and value of their work. As regards the 
English, at all events, I could point out a score 
names which no Englishman would have thought 
worthy the honour of admission. On the whole, 
the notices of each individual appear substan- 
tially correct. Errors of course there are; but 
in the midst of such a multiplicity of details 
they were unavoidable. Some persons may per- 
haps be shocked to find that princes and great 
nobles actually obtain less attention than simple 
authors and savants. Prince Albert, for example, 
occupies: much less space than Harrison Ains- 
worth, and Lord Chamberlain Breadalbane than 
Ira Aldridge the negro actor. But this may be a 
merit in the eyes of others. Some persons may 
think that the judgments passed are occasionally 
either too indulgent or too severe. I, however, so 
faras my inspection of the book has extended, 
have observed, on the whole, a commendable 
impartiality. The title of the book is Dictionnaire 
Universel des Contemporains, and it is edited by 
M. Vapereau. It may be well to explain that by 
the word ‘‘ Contemporaries” is understood every- 
body who was living on the Ist January, 1855. 
It may be added, that a new edition of the work is 
to be brought out from time to time, and that to 
admit of corrections and additions, the type com- 
posing it is, though of the great value of 32007., 
to be kept constantly standing. May we not 
hope that the appearance of this work will en- 
courage some English publisher to bring out one 
like it in English? A more useful, and-even a 
more entertaining, book could not well be pro- 
duced. 

A new effort is being made by the friends of 
Lamartine to induce the public to subscribe the sum 
he needs to pay off his debts ; but, as the first one 
was a dead failure, the second is likely to have little 
success. The truth is that the French are a close- 
fisted people ; so much so, that almost all the 
‘*public subscriptions” they have ever started— 
and they never started many—have not suc- 
ceeded. The truth, too, is, that Lamartine, not- 
withstanding his poetical genius, is, on account of 
the part he played in polities, intensely unpopular 
in France; and itis not to be wondered at that 
people will not give to a man they like not. 
Lamartine threatened some time ago that if his 
countrymen continued deaf to his appeal he would 
leave France for ever, and have his bones interred 
in a foreign soil. I fear he will have to fulfill his 
threat. 








MR. MACREADY ON EDUCATION. 


Our greatest actor, now leading a life of retire- 
ment, is ill-content to lead a Tite of inaction. 
Settled at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, Mr. Macready 
employs his intellectual energies in promoting the 
cultivation of those of others. From Thursday last, 
says a local organ : 


We date a new era in the educational history of the two 
counties of Dorset and Somerset. The scheme which Mr. 
Macready set on foot, and which he has so vigorously 
worked, was then brought to a successful result, and the 
way was left open and clear for the establishment of a 
permanent institute, that will be as honourable to the 
county, as it will be useful to youth. The idea, originat- 
ing with Mr. Macready, was worked into a plan, and the 
fund raised by a series of ‘ readi ” in various towns 
in the two counties, one moiety of the profits of such 
readings being left by the generous reader for the ex- 
penses of the classes which should prepare the students 
for examination, the remainder being devoted to the ex- 
amination, prizes, &c. Such inducements were powerful 
levers in the removal of the impediments which every 
new project encounters, and the presence of thirty candi- 
dates in the lecture-room of the Sherborne Institution was 
a sufficiently satisfactory assurance that when the scheme 
is more extensively known, and its substantial rewards 
seen and handled, there will be as large a competition at 
the annual meetings as could be desired. 


The examination was a very gratifying one, and 





the prizes appear to have been most fitting] 
awarded. The whole proceedings testify to the 
practical and. intelligent working out of the 
scheme originated by Mr. Macready. That gen. 
tleman was prevented by family affliction. from 
attending, but. the following. letter from him was 
read to the assembly, and we transfer it to our 
columns, with the expression of our hope that the 
Sherborne Institute may long reward,. by its de- 
served prosperity, the enlightened and _ philan, 
thropic founder : 

Sherborne House, November, 1858, 

My dear Dr, Booth,—In compliance with your request, 
that I should give some account of the ori and 
course of our Institute’s proceedings, so much indebted, 
to your invaluable assistance, I undertake the task with- 
out apology for the deficiencies, that may probably be too 
apparent in my attempt. — ’ 

The Educational Experiment, that has been put in 
action during the past year in this and the neighbouring 
towns, was suggested by the impulse given to the youth 
of our country in their intellectnal cultivation by so many 
similar Unions. : : 

Among the various supplementary aids, applied by the 
pease to our defective system of public instruction, none 

ave been more truly English in their character than the 
Mechanics’ Institutes,—self-erected, self-governed, and 
self-supported: but these had in many instances either 
entirely failed, or dragged on a languid and feeble exist- 
ence from want of some healthy stimulant to quicken 
their zeal, and elevate their aims. This stimulus has 
been found in the enmlation excited by the combination 
of separate societies for public competition. among their 
assembled classes. We read each year of the flourishing 
condition of one admirable association of this kind in 
Hants and Wilts. In Devonshire, that excellent friend 
of education, and of ev good work, Mr. Acland, had 
established another; in Suffolk, Middlesex, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,—in fact throughout the kingdom, it may be 
said,—similar organisations were in active operation, 
extending on every side the offer of their help to the 
struggling intellects that, “thro’ lack of culture and 
the inspiring aid of books,’’ were pining or murmuring, 
with God-implanted aspirations, under the burthen and 
bondage of ignorance. 

But, in the midst of all, our County.of Dorset has been 
passive and supine, deaf to the reports of energetic exer- 
tion in the work of intellec advancement, heard 
around—north, east, and west. — . 4 + 

‘* What is every one’s business is no one’s business,”— 
an adage too often verified to the loss of good opportunity! 
The thought, however, was mepeet by it that ifany one 
would make it his. business, there might be, among the 
philanthropic, the considerate, and the liberal of our 
county, a sufficiency of ready wills to take up and im- 
prove his crude and incomplete design. ‘ 

Upon this speculation public Readings were given at 
Bridport, Wi outh, Poole, Blandford, Frome,Crewkerne, 
Yeovil, and Sherborne, and realised an amount, sufficient 
to test the practicability. of the scheme, Sixty-nine 

ounds one shilling was set apart for providing rewards 
or the diligence and proficiency of the competing 
students; and eighty-four pounds eighteen shillings has 
been distributed among the several Institutions in Union 
towards procuring ks and teachers for their classes. 
Meetings were held with the delegates from the different 
societies ; resolutions were passed, and rules adopted for 
working the proposed sag Classes were set on foot; 
and in the early part of last month a preliminary examl- 
nation of the students took place, with the papers of 
which you were immediately furnished. Upon the value 
of the measures pursued, and the chances: of benefit 
resulting from them your judgment will pronounce. 

Suffer me, however, to arrest judgment so far, if un- 
favourable to our proceedings, as to interpose a few 
observations. It is true, that out of the eight Institutions, 
parties to this alliance, four have seut no candidates ; but 
in three of these, advantage has been so far taken of the 
means provided, that Evening Classes have been diligently 
at work in them. The Yeovil Mutual Improvement 
Society sends up only seren candidates; yet since the 
Association has been in existence, twenty students have 
been nightly engaged in its rooms, attending on their 
classes. It is with regret I have to remark, that in 
Sherborne, where every inducement has been held out, 
our numbers sink lowest ofall. Out of twenty-five young 
persons, who at different times have taken their places in 
the class-room, only four have been steadfast to the pur- 
pose with which they entered it. 

But, in looking at the general result, we shail find, oat, 
since the opening of these classes, above one hundret 
youths may be counted on, as having, in the various 
institutions, devoted the appointed evenings to their 
mental cultivation. If this year the majority of these 
may have been deterred by modesty and diffidence from 
venturing on competition, it is not unreasonable to — 
that the credit obtained by those who have persisted, an 
the enduring and useful memorials of their perseverance, 
will stimulate them and many others to more resolute 
endeavours in the time to come. Again, out of 4 
hundred let me take one instance; you will see it recorced 
in our Sherborne list, that out of one hundred and rent 
evenings one youth has given up one hundred ca 
thirteen to study in the class-room. His companions 
not fall far short of his number. Now, in pondering ss 
this one example, who can say to what good that you ae 
application may not hereafter lead !—from what temp’ it 
tions may it not have preserved him !—what evil may ! 
not have averted from him! Me 

Great stress is laid by some of our foremost pce 
tionists on the necessity of a longer term for boys a 
school. Serious changes must take place before that 
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jesirable art t can be enforced; and meanwhile, 
in pressing on the attention of our neighbours this method 
of Pifasing more widely the benefits of education, and 
thus alleviating a grievous political ill, there is no desire 
to discountenanee the plans of others: unhappily there is 
field for all. In respect, however, to the enlargement 
required of the boys’ school term, parties must be con- 
senting. ‘The generality of tradesmen fix the -needful 
period of @ youth’s initiation in his trade at about, and 
rarely much later, thanfourteen. As to the poor labourer’s 
child, he must at the very earliest age add to the miserable 
amount of the family’s six days’ earnings, the weekly 
shilling, or sizpence, he may be able to get. Matters 
standing thus, the only ie afforded to the in- 
digent labourer’s child is by the Sunday and Evening 
Schools ; and in more advanced years the Classes of these 
Institutes; from which, successively attended, he may b: 
dint of application derive, even in the very teeth of his 
adverse fate, a really good middle-class education. 

For those whose worldly avocations compel them to 
leave school ’so early as fourteen—and I confess myself 
unable to dispute this alleged necessity with atradesman’s 





practical ce ypsie, liaes cannot carry away more than | 


the material for subsequent culture and improvement—in 
one, two, or three oo their little stock of acquirement 
will have so shrunk and dwindled, as possibly to have 
slipped out of their. memories; and entering on manhood 
with habits averse to application, they will possess 
scarcely so much available learning as the boys who will 
be beginning their apprenticeship. But with these classes 


to resort to,:and competition to incite them, they may | 


retain, and improve, and mature'the seeds of instruction 
planted in their minds at school, and may even attain 
proficiency in the higher departments of knowledge, 
that may greatly extend their usefulness, and influence 
the characters of themselves and their descendants. 


To the deliberate —— of this partial remedy for a | 
nds of education have, it seems | 


wide-spread evil, the 
tome, one answer,—they will thankfully accept any veal 
* equivalent he might offer for it. 
Tremain, dear Dr. Booth, 
Yours, most obliged and sincerely, 
Vv 


V. C. Macrgapy. 
To the Rev. James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
hens 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Monvay, Nov. 29, 8. p.a.—Royal Academy of Arts: Lecture 
on Anatomy by Mr. Partridge.—Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 8. P.m.—Institute of Actuaries, No. 12, St. 
James’s Square, 7 P.m.: Papers to be read :—Mr. Farren, 
on the Improvement of Life-Contingency, Calculations. 
Part II. The System of Dependent Risks. 

Turspax, Nov. 30, 4 p.m.—Royal Society : Anniversary 
Meeting.—Royal Society of Literature, 2 p.m.: Mr. 

hristmas, on the Death of Richard ‘Neville, Earl of 
Warwick. —Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Dis- 
cussion, “‘On Steep Inclines on American Railways ;”* 
and, if time permits, Mr. M. Scott, M. Inst. C. E. 
“Description of'a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, &c.’ 

Wzpngspay, Dec. 1, 8 P.m.—Society of Arts: Mr. Hyde 
Clark, on Copper Smelting.—Geological Society, 8 P.M. : 
On the Geolegical Structure of the North of Scotland, 
Orkney, .and the Shetland Islands, by Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, V.P.G.S. 

Tavrspay, Dec. 2, 8 p.a.—Linnean Society: Papers to be 
read:—l. S. Hanley, Esq., on the Linnean MS. of the 
Museum Ulrice. 2. Professor Henfrey, on the Morpho- 
logy of the Balsaminacee.—Zoological Society, 3 P.M. : 
General Business.—Chemical Society, 8 Pp. : Papers to 
be read:—On Atomic Weights, by Mr. Mercer. On the 
Analysis ofthe Water of Holywell, North Wales, by Mr. 
J. Barratt. 

Pawar, Dec. 3, 4 v.a—Aroheological Institute of Great 
Britain and Treland. 


Saturpay, Dec, 4, 2 v.m.—Royal Asiatic Society. 


, 
> 





Socrery. or Ants.—Wednesday, November 
24th, George T. Doo, Esq., F.R.S. and R.A., in 
the chair.—Mr. F. Joubert read a paper ‘On a 
Method of rendering Engraved Copper Plates 
capable of producing a greatly increased number 
of Impressions.” The last century, he said, 


| 





| from the meteorological page of the ‘‘ Weekly 


produced: many engravers of great merit, and in | 


this country, foremost amongst them 
Hogarth, Sir Robert Strange, and James Heath. 


demand for print impressions of their engravings, 


were | 


that some forty years ago, when it was found that | 


& copper plate could not yield a sufficient number 
of impressions for the demand, steel plates were 
introduced. It became, however, a desideratum 
to harden the surface of the copper plate, and 
protect it from wear while printing.® The present 
invention consists of covering the printing surface 
with a very thin and uniform coating or film of 
iron, . This is effected as follows :—at the positive 
pole of a galvanic battery, a plate of iron is placed 
and immersed in a proper iron solution, and a 
Copper plate being placed at the opposite pole, and 
ikewise immersed, if the solution be properly 
Saturated, a deposit of iron, bright and perfectly , 


. meteorological remarks were those relating to | 





smooth, is thrown upon the copper plate. This 
coating may be removed and renewed as often as 
is found necessary, and thus it is stated that 
12,000 impressions have been produced from one 
copper plate. A discussion ensued in which Mr. 
Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., Mr. MeQueen, Mr. Le Keux, 
Mr. Winkworth, the Chairman, and other gentle- 
men took part. 








Linn2An Sociery.—November 4th, Professor 
| Bell, President, in the chair. Thomas Anderson, 
| Esq., M.D., Thomas Boycott, Esq., the Hon. 


Walter Elliott, the Rev. William Houghton, Dr. | then grouping them together according to tem- 
} Ferdinand Miiller, Major Richard Strachey, Bengal | 


| Engineers; and H. T. Stainton, Esq., were pro- 
| posed as Fellows; and Robert Chambers, Esq., 
| F.G.S., was elected. Among the numerous addi- 
tions to the Library and Museum, announced by 
the Secretary as having been received during the 
recess, were included (in addition to the long list 
of publications received from other scientific socie- 
ties in exchange for those of the Linnzan Society) 
a complete series of Wiegmann’s Archiv fur Na- 
turgeschichte, the greater part presented by George 
Busk, Esq., F.R.S., and L.S, ; Linneus’s MS. 
Diary and. Letters to Menander, with translations, 
presented by Miss Wray ; an extensive collection 
of dried plants, formed in Java, by Dr. Horsfield, 
F.R.S. and L.S., presented by the Hon. East India 
Company; an extensive collection of Austra- 
lian and Tasmanian plants, formed by Dr. 
Ferdinand Miiller, Botanist to the North <Aus- 
tralian Expedition, including type-specimens 
of many species recently described hy him in 
the Society's Journal, presented by Dr. Miiller ; 
and a valuable collection of British Alge, formed 
by the late Mrs. Griffith, of Torquay, presented 
by the subscribers. Read, the commencement of 
a paper entitled, ‘‘ Notes on British Botany,” by 
George Bentham, Esq., V.P.L.S., &e. 

November 18th, Francis Booth, Esq., M.D., 
V.P.L.S.,in the chair. Cyril C. Graham, Esq., and 
J. R. Kinnahan, M.D., were elected Fellows ; and 
Mr. G. Barter was elected an Associate, A collection 
of dried plants, formed by the late Henry Stephen 
Fox, during his residence at Buenos Ayres, and 
his excursions from thence to Southern Brazil, | 
was presented by C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq., F.L.S. | 
The chairman announced the formation by the | 
Society of a British Herbarium ; and Mr. Bentham | 
stated that it was now completely arranged, and | 
gave an explanation of the principles on which it | 
had been formed. Read, Ist, the continuation of | 
Mr. Bentham’s ‘‘ Notes on British Botany,” com- | 
menced at the last Meeting; 2ndly, ‘‘ Notes on 
some English Plants,” by John Hogg, Esq., 
F.R.S. and L.S. 








British METEOROLOGICAL Socrery.—Nov. 17, 
N. Beardmore, Esq., C.E. in the Chair. James 
Rock, Esq., David Smith, Esq., and M. Garcia 
del Rio, were elected members. The following 
papers were read :—‘‘On the Meteorology and 
Mortality of London during the present year,” 
by Dr. Tripe. The first part was compiled 





Return of the Health and Meteorology of the Metro- 
polis,” which was edited by Dr. Tripe, from obser- | 
vations made by some of the Medical Officers | 
of Health, viz., by Drs. Thomson, Sanderson, | 
and Tripe, and Mr. Burge; by Mr. Haile at | 
Whitehall ; and from the Greenwich returns. | 


2 I | The author showed that the climate of central | 
tne excellence of their works gave rise to such a | 


London differed in many respects from that of | 
the surrounding districts, that the temperature | 
did not rise so high by day, norfall so low by | 


| night, that the range of temperature was conse- 


quently less, and the humidity of the air was less | 
in London proper than at Greenwich, Fulham, 
Paddington, or Hackney. The most interesting 
ozone, for portions of the same test papers being 

used at Hackney and Fulham, the amount of | 
ozone was ascertained to vary with the wind. 

When the wind was westerly or southerly, large | 
quantities were observed at Fulham, and very 

small amounts, or perhaps none, at Hackney ; | 
and when the wind was northerly or easterly, | 
large quantities were noted at Hackney, and | 





much less or none at Fulham. These facts were 
explained by supposing that air charged with 
ozone, arriving from thecountry, became deozonised 
by intermixture with the London atmosphere ; 
Fulham being to the south-west of London, and 
Hackney to the north-east. The alternations just 
described were not of occasional, but of almost 
invariable occurrence. 

As regards the effects of temperature on 
mortality the author analysed them by placing 
the temperature on one week opposite to the 
mortality registered in the succeeding week, and 


perature. He thus found that 19 weeks hada 
temperature below 50°, and 19 above that heat, 
and that the mortality corresponding to the first 
period from ‘‘all causes” was 24,075, and to the 
latter only 20,994. That the group of weeks in 
which the temperature was below 35° had a 
mean mortality of 1354, whilst the group in which 
the temperature was above 65° had a mortality of 
only 1075. That of 7631 deaths from inflam~ 
matory diseases of the lungs, no less than 5719 
deaths happened in the group of weeks below 50°, 
and only 1912 in those which were hotter than 
50°. That of 5319 deaths from consumption in 
the same period, 2826 corresponded with the 
lower temperature, and as many as 2493 with the 
warmer group, showing that low temperatures 
were proportionately less fatal to consumptive 
persons than to those suffering from disease at 
large. Also that of 1848 deaths from diarrhea, 
only 228 corresponded. with the cold weeks, whilst 
no less than 1620 belonged to the weeks whose 
mean temperature was in excess of 50°. 

The last section of the paper was devoted by 
Dr. Tripe to. a consideration of the above facts in 
greater detail, by dividing the weeks into eight 
groups, according to temperature, the first con- 
sisting of those weeks which had a mean tempera- 
ture below 35°, the second of frem 35° to 40°, the 
third 40° to 45°, and so on to the eighth, which 
included all above 65°. The means of these 

oups in per centages from ‘‘all causes,” were 
14°3, 13°9, 12°8, 12°3, 11°7, 11-7, 11°9, and 11-4, 
proving the fatality of cold weather. From in- 
flammatory diseases of the lungs the per centage 
were 20°8, 22:0, 16:1, 13°6, 10°1, 5°6, 5°8, and 
60, so that death was nearly four times more 
frequent from these diseases during cold weather 
than in warm. From consumption the per 
centages were 13°6, 13:1, 15°1, 11°7, 13°1, 11°2, 


| 11°1, and 11:1, showing a less variation than 


from ‘‘all causes,” also that ‘‘a temperature 
below 45° is coincident with an increased rate of 
death in persons afflicted with consumption.” 
Lastly, that from diarrheea, the per centages were 
41, 3:0, 4°4, 3°5, 4:1, 28°0, 29°9, and 23°0; 
showing the deadly influence of a high tempera- 
ture on the mortuary rate of diarrheea. 

‘*On the Determination of the Mean Pressure of 
the Atmosphere, on every day in the year from all 
the Barometrical Observations at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, in ‘the years 1841 to 1858,” 
by James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S. The author 
began by stating that there had been no deter- 
mination of the mean daily pressure of the atmos- 
phere, deduced from a series of observations 
extending over a period of several years, up to the 
present time. He then exhibited tables, showing 
the mean daily readings of the barometer during 
the period of 18 years, from the daily means of 
which a curve had been calculated, showing the 
most probable mean pressure of the atmosphere 
for every day in the year. In describing the 
course of this curve, the author proceeded to say, 
‘*Starting from the point 29°722 inches, on 
January 12th, the lowest point whieh is found in 


| the curve during this month, the reading increases 


very evenly to the point 29:768 inches on February 
1st, and remains at this reading with but slight 
variation till February 8th. From this time the 
reading again begins to rise, and on the 17th attains 
the point 29°815 inches, at which value it remains 
nearly stationary until the end of the month. 
March begins with a very rapid increase in the 
atmospheric pressure, in fact, the most rapid rise 
during the year occurs at this point in the curve, 
until the reading reaches 29°938 inches on the 8th, 
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which is the culminating point in the year’s curve, 
and makes an inerease of 0°113 inch since the com- 
mencement of themonth. From March 8th a rapid 
and nearly uniform fall commences, amounting to 
nearly one-hundredth of an inch daily, until March 
23rd, at which time the reading shown is 29°783 
inches ; the fall still continues though less rapidly, 
the rate of decrease being about three-thousandths 
of an inch daily, until on April 7th, the reading 
29°737 inches is reached. Here again the curve 
assumes a flattened appearance, until the middle 
of the month, from which time a slow rise takes 
lace to the point 29°773 inches on April 28th. 
The reading now gradually falls to 29-735 inches 
on May 17th, and following the curve, it will be 
noticed that a pretty even increase occurs till 
June 2nd, the reading then being 29-801 inches, 
after which it remains nearly stationary until 
June 8th, and then decreases to 29°784 inches 
by the 14th. From the 14th to the 28th the 
reading increases to 29°819 inches, and_ re- 
mains almost without change for the follow- 
ing four days; and then decreases some- 
thing more than a hundredth of an inch by July 
6th, and from this value rises to 29°820 inches by 
the lith. Following the course of the curve, a 
very regular descent will be seen, to a reading, on 
August 4th, of 29°748 inches. Little or no 
change now occurs till August 8th, .when a rise 
commences, as regular as the fall just spoken of, 
which continues till September the 7th, the read- 
ing then being 29°910 inches. This is the second 
instance in the year of a wane in the curve, whose 
highest point exceeded the value 29°9 inches. 
From September the 7th the reading gradually 
falls to 29°890 inches on September 12th, and still 
continues to fall, but much more quickly (the 
average fall being one-hundredth of an inch 
daily), till it reaches 29°687 inches on October 
4th, which is the lowest point yet attained in the 
year’s curve. From 4th October to the 9th, the 
value continues nearly unchanged, and then steadily 
increases to 29°738 inches on the 29th ; from this 
reading with more rapid strides it rises to 29°801 
inches on November 9, and then falls very rapidly 
till the 23rd, the reading then being 29°684 
inches, which is the minimum reading in the 
year’s curve, and three-thousandths of an inch 
lower than the reading on October 4th. A rapid 
and tolerably uniform rise now takes place until 
December 29, the reading on this day being 
29°900 inches, and the third instance of a point 
in the curve obtaining the value 29°9 inches. 
During the two days, December 30 and 31, 
searcely any alteration occurs; but from this 
time to January 3rd a most rapid fall, averaging 
four-hundredths of an inch daily, takes place, 
and continues, but with diminished rapidity, till 
January 12th, when the starting-point, 29°722 
inches, is arrived at.” 








FINE ARTS. 
+ 

On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 

Diffusion of Taste among all Classes. Examples 

of Good and Bad Taste Illustrated by Woodcuis 

and Colowred Plates in Contrast. By Sir J. 

Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S., &e. 

(Murray.) 
AMONG professional men this book stands some 
chance of not meeting with a very cordial reception. 
Without circumlocution, and without regard to 
existing practitioners, the author assumes that we 
are as yet very much a-field in the matter of colour 
generally, and polychromic decoration in particu- 
lar, and that the books which have been written 
on the subject, and the examples which have been 
produced, are not likely to effect any decisive, or, 
at any rate, any rapid improvement. ‘It has 
been generally remarked by foreigners, and as 
generally admitted by ourselves, that the English 
are very indifferent to the effect of colour for 
decorative or ornamental purposes. We take 
little pleasure in studying the harmonious ar- 
rangement of colours, either in dress, furniture, 
or architecture ; and when the attempt is made 
to compose coloured designs we frequently tole- 
rate, and even admire, discordant or anomalous 





combinations.” He believes, however, that ‘‘by 
proper instruction and encouragement, the English 
are capable of producing works of merit in orma- 
mental design, as in every branch of art ;” and 
he says, ‘‘ In writing the accompanying remarks 
on colour and the necessity of encouraging taste, 
I have been actuated by a desire to see England 
rival, and if possible excel, other countries in all 
the various branches of esthetic art. I have 
ventured to point out what appear to me to be 
certain errors and misconceptions, into which we 
have fallen, or are liable to fall; and I have 
endeavoured to show how important it is that all 
classes of the community aad appreciate the 
beautiful, and encourage the production of good 
works. Without this we may vainly hope that 
taste will take permanent hold in the country, or 
that the studies now so laudably encouraged by 
some valuable institutions will produce any general 
and lasting benefit.” 

Unless we are greatly mistaken this work will 
do much towards accomplishing these very de- 
sirable objects. It is the work of one whose 
position as a man of original research, as well as 
of unusually wide attainments and extended 
opportunities of observation, will command an 
amount of attention not likely to be accorded to 
an unknown writer, unless he caught the general 
eye by some extraordinary brilliancy of style or 
novelty of matter—things hardly to be expected 
in a work on colour, and which the present work 
does not lay claim to, and does not possess. 

But the present work has many high excellences. 
It is full to overflowing of thought, knowledge, 
and observation, communicated in a style of un- 
affected simplicity. It is, too, an eminently 
practical book. ‘There is none of that pyrotechnic 
display, which now-a-days so constantly figures in 
art-writing, no coruscations of sparkling many- 
hued words, turning and twisting in fantastic 
forms and unnatural devices, a moment gay, then 
lost in smoke and obscurity; but all is clear 
and explicit, and whether you agree with the 
author’s conclusions, or differ from them, you have 
no trouble in knowing what they are : plain words 
at all times convey a plain meaning. In truth, 
among recent works of its class, the originality of 
this might almost be said to consist in the strictly 
thoughtful common-sense view it takes of the sub- 
jects under consideration. There is no affectation 
of philosophical profundity, but everything is 
reasoned upon and reasoned out in a perspicuous 
common-sense way. Indeed Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, if among his multifarious reading he could be 
suspected of having read the ‘‘ Divine Legation,” 
might be supposed to have taken a sentence of the 
strong-headed (and sometimes wrong-headed) 
Bishop Warburton as his guide, and resolved to 
follow ‘*The plainest rule in the world ; that of 
common-sense,—the first and capital rule in every 
Art.” 

The book is divided into two distinct parts : 
the first treats of Colour, and almost exclusively 
as it relates to decoration; the second, which 
treats of Taste, taking a wider scope, includes 
Fine as well as Ornamental Art, and discusses 
also some important questions in Art-archeology. 
We shall notice the two divisions separately : 
Colour this, Taste next week. Indeed we cannot 
but think that the author would, by publishing 
the two essays as separate works, have secured 
more readers, and produced a wider influence. 
The present arrangement seems open also to other 
objections. We have the particular subject, 
Colour, treated of before the general one, Taste, 
which is to guide its application. Then, not only 
is there no division of the work into chapters, 
but, although there is an index, there is no table 
of contents or general summary ; and hence from 
the author's discursiveness, arising out of his 
fullness of information, it is not easy to obtain a 
complete view of the general plan, and the trans- 
itions seem awkwardly abrupt—as for example 
where the author diverges (at p. 27) from the con- 
sideration of the natural taste and acquired dis- 
taste of the English for colours, to a consideration 
of coloured glass windows, and then, after giving a 
history of them (and though a brief, a very inter- 
esting and valuable one too), from the origin to 





the decay of the Art, and of glass working gene- 
rally, subsides without warning (at. p. 55) into a 
dissertation on ‘‘ Concord of Colours.” 

From what has been said above, it will be 
understood that Sir Gardner Wilkinson does not 
touch upon the science of colour. ‘‘ The scientific 
phenomena of colours,” he says, ‘‘ present many 
interesting facts, but they have no direct bearing 
on the employment of colours for ornamental 
purposes, and the attempts to draw conclusions 
from them for our guidance in the harmonious 
adaptation of colour only tend to mislead. For 
the present we only want the results of actual 
observation and a knowledge of the proper com- 
binations of colour derived from the experience of 
those who possess the true perception of it ; and, 
as I cannot too often assert, it is the eye which js 
to be consulted as the proper judge of what it 
sees.” On the other hand, he eschews all philo- 
sophical theories. There are therefore none of 
those curious half-optical, half-physiological ob- 
servations and experiments, with illustrations and 
elucidations of a semi-esthetic turn, which render 
Goethe’s ‘‘Farbenlehre” so delightful and sug- 
gestive a book ; and by the way, whilst all sorts 
of writers are quoted or alluded to, Goethe seems 
quite to have escaped our author’s notice—at least 
we have not in going rigperg: | through the essay 
observed any reference to him. Sir Gardner's 
view is that theory can only mislead ; that we 
must ‘‘ begin at the beginning, and when we have 
obtained the necessary experience it will be time 
to promulgate theories.” A perception of the 
harmony of colours is, he holds, a natural gift, 
but it may be improved by observation and ex- 
perience. The best colourists among the ancients 
as well as the moderns obtained their power by 
practice, not theory. The Italians have the finest 
perception for the harmonies of colour among 
modern nations, the Germans the worst: the 
Italians have no theories, the Germans theorise at 
every turn. 

On the whole, we think the author is right, but 
the argument must not be pushed too far. There 
is a broad distinction which writers on colour do 
not always keep in mind. It is quite conceivable 
that a theory of definite harmonious combinations 
may be arrived at, if there be none existing 
already, which shall be perfectly applicable to 
mere decoration. But the colour theorists, with 
their schemes of a mathematical, geometrical, or 
numerical scale of chromatic equivalents, will not 
be content without applying them to pictures 
also. And there they must of necessity fail. 
Pictures are painted in innumerable tints, tones, 
and gradations of colour, as well as endless com- 
binations of these with each other, and with ever- 
shifting lights and shadows. Decorative work is 
executed in flat uniform tints. The one, to speak 
in the language of the schools, is strictly quan- 
titative, the other purely qualitative; the one 
therefore may come within definite rules, the 
other must continue to be a matter of feeling. 

But though our author will have nothing to do 
with scientific phenomena or chromatic theories, 
and is equally averse to rules, he lays down 
the principles he has arrived at with great dis- 
tinctness and precision in some twenty sections 
(pp. 93—160) ; and these he again repeats in a 
condensed summary, with references to the pages 
where each proposition is more fully developed. 
As an example of his manner, we quote his first 
section : 

“In all cases of polychrome ornament (con- 
sidered apart from paintings), the three —.. 
—red, blue, and yellow—should generally predo- 
minate; and, indeed, they may be used alone with 
good effect without any colour. But it is not 
necessary, as some have maintained, that in 
ornamentation the three primaries should alone 
be admitted, to the exclusion of the secondaries 
and tertiaries ; it will suffice that these two last 
be less in proportion, and secondary to the 
primaries in position and effect. A preponderating 
quantity of the secondaries, or tertiaries is far 
from agreeable, whether it be in drapery wall- 
patierns, glass windows, or any other ornamental 
work (except in the grounds); and the painted 
glass windows by Cornelius, in the Cologn® 
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Cathedral, are a notable instance of the inju- 
dicious employment of too many secondary colours. 
The same may be said of the windows in the 
Church of St. Gudule at Brussels, which by some 
unaccountable misappreciation of colour have 
been held up to admiration. There are, however, 
certain combinations in which it is not necessary 
that the three primaries should be present, as 
where blue and orange are combined with black 
and white, or some other colours ; and in grownds, 
secondary or other hues may, of course, predomi- 
nate over the primaries.” 

His teaching is not, however, confined to broad 
generalisations ; he applies throughout his princi- 
ples practically, with reference to buildings, 
windows, furniture, and dress, and he has given 
an ample opportunity of testing them, by con- 
structing elaborate lists, extending over more than 
thirty pages, of arrangements of colours showing 
the harmonies, discords, and contrasts of the 
primary, secondary, and tertiary colours. Further, 
he assists the student by a running commentary 
on various examples of ancient and modern 
decoration, given in Mr. Owen Jones’s great work 
‘the Grammar of Ornament,” the works of Digby 
Wyatt, Griiner, Waring and Macquoid, &c. 

To the general reader the book is rendered in- 
teresting by the very discursiveness which will 
perhaps provoke the practical man, Thus, having 
occasion to mention the uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness of the names of colours, the knowledge of the 
accomplished philologist enables him to tell you 
that their nomenclature is equally unsettled in 
most countries, so that ‘‘it is often impossible, in 
reading the description of any object, to form in 
the mind a true idea of its colour and appearance,” 
and he illustrates this by a very interesting disser- 
tation on the purple of the ancients. And this 
leads him to construct a table—singularly useful 
for ready reference—of the principal colours in 
English, Arabic, French, German, Greek, Latin, 
and Italian, interspersed with notes and elucida- 
tions which render the table, what few tables are, 
a very readable document. 


These references and our comments will have 
shown how wide is the author's range, and how 
suggestive his remarks, In the essay on 
Taste, these qualities are seen still more dis- 
tinctly ; but we must not quit this first part, 
without repeating that it is a very valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of colour and decorative 
art, and especially valuable as addressing itself as 
much to the general reader as to the decorative 
artist or the Art-patron. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
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Drury Lane THEATRE.—A line or two must 
suffice to record the first performance for the 
season of Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, an opera of 
which we cannot help thinking the English pub- 
lic by this time has had pretty nearly enough. 
That Miss Louisa Pyne would sing the music of 
Arline charmingly, and Mr. Harrison ravish the 
“gods” with his falsetto and riturdandi, in the 
popular ballads allotted to Thaddeus, might have 
been prophesied. And indeed the general execu- 
tion of the opera was good ; Mr. Corri, an adept 
in the “‘ school” of Messrs. Stretton and Borrani, 
being Devilshoof ; Miss Susan Pyne, Queen of the 
Gipsies ; and Mr. F. Glover (for the first time), 
Count Arnheim ; the subordinate parts of Buda 
and Plorestein falling to Miss Marian Prescott 
and Mr. St. Albyn—the latter of whom we may 
remark, en parenthése, is much more amusing 
when he makes no attempt at being funny. The 
orchestra was very efficient, the chorus less re- 
markably so; the scenery was ancient, and the 
costumes were not modern. The audience seemed 
gratified» by the performance, and redemanded 
whatever it has been the custom to redemand 
ysinee the apparition of the Bohemian Girl first 
startled the town. Regular frequenters of the 
theatre, nevertheless, found the whole business a 

ittle:yade, and no doubt questioned. the wisdom 
of'Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, in sacri- 
‘ficingalmostevery English composer, living or 


dead,* to Mr. Balfe, certainly not the most 
elevated (however he may be regarded as the most 
$ at ”) type ofthe British lytic drama. Mr. 
John Barnett, Mr. Macfarren, Mr. Edward Loder, 
Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. Howard Glover—even Mr. 
Frank Mori—it may have been suggested—all 

ssess Claims, more or less tenable, upon an esta- 

lishment which has blown the trumpet of the 
‘*national” cause with such loud and continuous 
flourishes. 

It is impossible to reconcile the magnificent 
professions of the Drury Lane lessees with the 
exceeding smaliness of their achievements. This 
season their patrons have been treated to The 
Rose of Castille oftener than we like to remember ; 
to Martha, one of the most trivial of modern 
German operas; to Maritana, the first dramatic 
work of an Irish composer, who, it is generally 
surmised, has something much better in his port- 
folio ;+ to Auber’s Diamans de la Couronne, with 
interpolations by the defunct M. Rode, the living 
Mr. Tully, and the equally living Mr. Brinley 
Richards ; and, asa bonne bouche, a “novelty,” 
to the Bohemian Girl, of which we own (we are 
convinced that the public is with us) thoroughly 
tired. How such common-place as Mr. Alfred 
Bunn’s libretto could have so long retained pos- 
session of the boards, we shall not stop to in- 
quire. We have, nevertheless, a right to expect 
that Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison will do 
something to justify the loud talking of their 
prospectus ; and that when we have enjoyed the 
advantage of hearing the next new work of Mr. 
Balfe, they may direct their attention elsewhere. 
The British school of opera ill deserves to rank at 
present with the great schools of Italy, Germany, 
and France; but surely the Bohemian Girl and 
Maritana do not represent the ne plus ultra of its 
achievements. 

The next ‘‘ revival” at our only English musical 
theatre is to be Sig. Verdi’s Yrovatore (!)—on 
Monday, for Mr. Harrison’s benefit. 





PrRINCEss’s THEATRE.—Shakspere’s comedy of 
Much Ado about Nothing revived at this house, 
last Saturday, has broken into the monopoly of 
tragedy with welcome ‘‘nods and becks, and 
wreathéd smiles.” The character of Benedick is 
one of Mr. Charles Kean’s most successful achieve- 
ments. He may not perhaps fulfil that fastidiously 
refined ideal of the wayward, but gallant and 
manly, humourist which paints itself on the retina 
of the mind’s eye as we read the play, and the 
living counterpart of which we despair ever to 
behold. He may even not only fall short of this 
imaginary model, but actually sin against the 
aspiring poetical spirit in which it was conceived ; 
but so hearty, so jovial, and so earnest is the 
honest gentleman he presents us with, as a sub- 
stitute for the hero of our dreams—so vigorous is 
he in his petulant satire, in his bursts of quaint 
humour, in his wooing and in his warring—that 
our dainty preconceptions are fairly thrown over- 
board, and we joyfully accept him as the true Bene- 
dick ‘‘for better for worse.” There is something in- 
tensely natural in the effect of Mr. Kean’s dealing 
with the part. On his first appearance,.there is 
nothing in his appearance or deportment that could 
help one to distinguish him from, the rest of the 
gentlemen returning from the wars inthe suite 
of Don Pedro. A plain, grave, soldierly-looking 

erson is among them, but none, would suspect in 

im the conversational jouster, the man of jibes and 
paradoxes, the untiring declaimer of humorous 
invectives against the sex... Beatrice, however, hasno 
sooner sounded the challenge, than the staid and 
sober exterior is cast off af onee, his features beam 
with anticipated fun, his, spirit, seems. prancing 
like a war-house impatient. for,the fray, and the 
next minute he has run full tilt to. the encounter. 
Mr. Kean’s comic. vein is wamistakeably genuine. 
With the greatest ease he-produces. the broadest 
effects, and having once tickled. his audience he is 
able with the same facility to prolong their mirth, 

* The only exception has been in favour of Mr. Wallace’s 
Maritana, an opera conceived and carried out exactly 


according to the Balfe pattern, besides being almost as 
worn as the Bohemian Girl itself. 








+ Mr. Wallace, we are given to understand, has two 
operas completely finished—Lorely and The Amber Witch. 


as it would seem, at will. Never did Mr. Buck- 
stone or Mr. Keeley excite more unrestrainable 
merriment in the broadest farce than did the 
absurdly naif alternations of expresssiom in Mr. 
Kean’s face, as he overhears the conversation in- 
tended to persuade him of Beatrice’s love, and 
ever and anon, gradually lured from his hiding 
place by his eagerness to hear every word, hurries 
back to avoid detection. And again im the sub- 
sequent soliloquy in which he gradually yields to 
the pleasing conviction that he is indeed the object 
of a tender attachment, and manfully determines 
to face the charge of inconsistency, yielding to 
the triumphant argument, ‘‘the world must be 
peopled!” Mr. Kean had complete possession 
of the risible faculties of his audience, dwell- 
ing on one particular look while peal after 
peal of laughter responded to its ludicrous ecom- 
pulsion. The advantage which an actor possesses 
who has tragic expression at command, in giving 
force to the scene in which, by his mode of de- 
livering the challenge to Claudio, Benedick vindi- 
cates the innate dignity and manliness of his 
character in opposition to his laughter-loving 
exuberance of temper, was fully appreciated by 
Mr. Kean, who availed himself of it to produce 
one of the most impressive effects of contrast 
that can well be conceived. 

Of Mrs. Kean’s Beatrice it may be said, that 
as a conception, it is fully equal to the Benediek 
of her husband, although in the execution there 
appears a sort of restraint and unwillingness to give 
the full bent to the rebellious sauciness of the cha- 
racter, from which it loses a proportionate amount 
of its piquaney. On the other hand there is much 
gained to the womanly grace of the part, and we 
feel the more inclined to felicitate Benedick on his 
chances of matrimonial happiness. The same oppor- 
tunity occurs to Beatrice of exhibiting the real depth 
of her nature, in contradistinction with the shallow 
foppery of her discourse, when Hero is insulted at 
the altar, and her spirit rises in indignation 
against the authors of her wrongs. The mutual 
revelation of the true inward worth of each to 
the other, tearing aside the thin disguise of an 
affected heartlessness, which brings about the union 
of Beatrice and Benedick, and venders it so entirely 
satisfactory, is not baulked in its effect by any 
lack of earnestness on the part of Mrs. Kean, but 
as the coquetry is maintained more obstinately by 
the lady, the display of feeling requires a greater 
degree of art, and the mingling of the pathetic 
with the humorous, in the scene where Beatrice 
charges her lover with the vindication of her 
kinswoman’s injuries, would not have met with 
justice from a less skilful actress. 

Dogherry and Verges, who with the eccentric 
lovers form a group of palpable humanity, which 
stands out in relief from the level of conventional 
Italian romance, which the rest of the comedy 
maintains, meet also with very efficient repre- 
sentatives in Mr. Frank Matthews and Mr. 
Meadows. The former is more unctuous and self- 
complacent in his pomposity than any other 
performer of the part that we have seen, and has 
seized with congenial instinct on the jocularity 
which is as essential a feature of this marvellous 
creation, as the imbecile self-importance and 
stolid cloudiness of perception which it is usual 
exclusively to bring forward. With Verges, if 
Mr. Meadows does not produce much fun, he 
sets before us a wonderfully finished picture of 
extreme debility and decrepitude, and invests it 
with an air of faded musty antiquity, which is 
instinct with the true Shaksperean gusto. 


{ 
This play is not one of those on which Mr. 


Kean has bestowed those especial pains in its 
scenic illustrations which are shown in many other 
of his revivals. The costumes are all, however, 
carefully preserved in agreement with a particular 
date fixed upon, and remind one of those in the 
paintings of Velasquez, while the scenery is, if not 
all new, and exclusively designed for the occasion, 
effective and appropriate. The beautiful and elabo- 
rate scene of the Bay of Messina, in which a dioramic 
change is effected from day to night, and the city 
becomes gradually illuminated, while the moon 








rises serenely in a clear blue sky, is worthy of the 
most studied of the revivals under his management. 
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GIFT BOOKS. 

Mixpruw of! the moral of the celebrated 
Rochester dictum about a presented horse, we 
used in other days to take care and not look at a 
‘gift, book,” except as regarded the binding. 
The rule is still, even in our improved times, a 
safe one, especially in the case of ‘‘ prizes” for 
distribution to the young ladies who come home 
for the holidays—pardon, the vacations—accom- 
plished beyond belief, and showing, as Mr. Punch 
cruelly observes, that they ‘‘must have bven at 
boarding-school, by their want of education.” 
For these fair students certain booksellers do 
still bind together in the most crimson, most 
scarlet, and most golden garb, bundles of irre- 
deemable rubbish, tolerably secure that when 
the cover has been admired, and Paterfamilias has 
grunted his approbation of the honorary inscrip- 
tion by Mrs. De Portment to her pupil, the volume 
will be duly put away and forgotten. But, 
speaking generally, the gift-book is now a gift 
which can be given with conscience and received 
with gratitude. The ‘ Annual,” with all its mere- 
tricious merits, has passed away, but it has been 
succeeded by the illustrated volume, in which 
either original matter of merit is combined with 
artistic excellence, or a fine reprint of a fine old 
writer is illuminated by the art-thoughts of a 
modern generation. The outward presentment 
of each class is as gorgeous as becomes volumes 
of Juwe, and altogether the public is a gainer by 
the new system, and the abandonment of the old 
one of putting flies into amber. 

Our table has brightened up into a vision of 
colour, worthy of Mr. Lance, through the influx 
of the books for gifts to young, and, let us say less 
young, for nobody is old, Lord Palmerston in the 
Lancers’ school least of all, in these days of Medea 
redux. And first we notice with pleasure several 
old poets, who are again ornatissimi. Mr. 
Sampson Low presents the immortal L’ Allegro, 
by one John Milton, every page adorned with an 
engraving by Mr. Linton, from drawings by Cope, 
Creswick, Redgrave, Horsley, Townsend, Tayler, 
and Stonhouse. The dainty thoughts of the 
poet are, in some cases, daintily translated, and 
the book is emphatically a pretty one. Equally 
elegant in its way is a charming little edition of 
Gray, from the same publisher. Gray is precisely 
the poet to be so treated, and the tiny square 
volume, capitally printed on tinted paper, would 
be a welcome visitor, even without Mr. Birket 
Foster's eight illustrations. These give it the 
additional value conferred by his soft and 
graceful pencil, when it comes in aid of poetry. 
A sterner Jn Memoriam arrives from Messrs. 
Black, in the form of Blairs Grave, with 
illustrations by Tenniel, Foster, and others. 
It is prefaced by a well-written preface 
by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, who grapples manfully 
with popular argument, utterly opposed to the 
popular opinion, that Death is an unpleasing sub- 
ject to the general reader. We are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Farrar, and to think that the 
healthy reader, so far from having any indisposition 
to this class of subjects, finds pleasure therein— 
as witness, take the novelist’s absolute necessity 
to kill somebody, if only a baby, somewhere in 
his three volumes or twenty numbers. Whether, 
however, the sonorous verses of Blair will be 
again generally acceptable remains to be seen. 
The publishers have done all they can for them 
in the way of typography, and by enlisting such 
pencils as those of John Tenniel and Birket 
Foster. Fourth on the list comes another ‘‘ gift,” 
from Mr. Low, Thomas Warton’s Hamlet,—a 
volume in which Mr. Foster’s never-tiring hand 
has once more put forth its skill, in a series of 
etchings of rural scenery and rustic life, charac- 
terised by his habitual grace. 

A mightier and more imposing volume, scarlet 
and gold, next comes to hand, from Mr. Kent 
(late ), and is entitled the Merrie Days of 
England, This is a work of a different class 
from the volumes already noticed, and the idea is 
a meritorious one. Mr. Edward M‘Dermott has 
proposed to present a-series of records of life and 
and low, of what is called the olden 





time, and he has called to his aid the art of Mr. 
Foster, Mri Nash, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Cor- 
bould, to show us the: cottage homes, May Day 
games, the popinjay, a mystery, hawking, ‘stag- 
hunting, a tournament; pilgrims, minstrels, revels, 
and other subjects of the period, illustrated by 
original and by well-selected description, studded, 
as such writing should be, with choice gems of 
poesy. The work is an extremely handsome one, 
and abounds with varied merits, not among the 
least of which is the real information imparted, 
and the thoroughly genial and English tone in 
which it is given. We question whether several 
of the subjects of which we are accustomed to 
speak as incidents of old times were ever so dis- 
tinctly brought before eye and mind as in some of 
Mr. M‘Dermott’s descriptions, and in the accom- 
panying engravings. The reprints of standard 
authors demand no certificates of character, but a 
new book may be the better for our testimony that 
we can heartily recommend this volume to the 
munificent gift-giver. 

We may now pass on to another class of gift- 
book, namely, that avowedly designed for young 
people. Happily the batch of which we have at 
present to speak does not afflict our younger 
friends with more information than is absolutely 
necessary, and indeed is chiefly of a light and 
airy kind. Some Christmas Plays for Children 
(Griffith & Farran) is a very compléte little 
dramatic manual for a party desirous of perform- 
ing minor private theatricals —the ‘Sleeper 
Awakened” — the ‘‘ Wonderful Bird” — and 
*‘Crinolina” are the three dramas, and stage 
directions, and even the music for the songs, are 
given. The work is by Madame Pulsky. Mr. 
Low has put together several Favourite Pleasure 
Books, in which the leading old favourites of the 
nursery, with some newer ones by our friend Hans 
Andersen, are reproduced, with a hundred 
coloured pictures—what glory for Jenny Wren 
and Mother Goose! Under initials which young 
folks have learned to know and to love, namely, 
E. V. B. cometh, again introduced by Mr. Low, 
Childs Play. ‘Nursery songs, with fanciful and 
prettily coloured illustrations, which find high 
favour upstairs. We may inform E. V. B., how- 
ever, that the children pronounce that she has 
entirely misconceived the mystic meaning of Sister 
Peep-peep, though her picture is much more 
touching than a more truthful image would be. 
‘*Peep-peep means the Moon.” Scenes of Musical 
Life and Character (Griffith & Farran) strikes at 
first sight as a relation of the drawing-book, not 
much loved in holiday times ; but closer inspection 
will remove that impression, and show a good deal 
of fun, and of observation of animal characteristics. 
But the Headlong Career and Woeful ending of 
Precocious Piggy (same publishers), by the late 
Thomas Hood, and illustrated by his son, will 
probably be a much greater hit, the pictures being 
coloured, and the rhymes being of a nature singu- 
larly adapted to nursery memories. The Pig-hero 
leaves his mother, and, dressing himself as be- 
comes young-pig-England, by no means forgetting 
his cigar, goes forth on adventures which we shall 
not forestal—suffice it to say that his end is that 
for which all pigs should be prepared, but which 
this a by no means receives with composure. 
Mr. Hood has turned some rhymes of his father’s 
to as much account as possible. We must defer, 
owing to pressure on our space, notices of divers 
other works of this class, and mention that 

The Almanacs and Pocket- Books come in a flood. 
The British Almanac (Charles Knight) claims its 
position as the most valuable of all. Its Year 
Book is a masterly record of the history of the 
past twelve months, and in the most compact | 
form supplies those memoranda which we all need 
almost daily, but know not where to seek. 
Dietrichsen and Hannays marvellous sixpenny- 
worth becomes more marvellous year by year, | 
and tradesmen who so advertise themselves, | 
really deserve that their advertisement should be | 
noticed. The Jlustrated London Almanac is rich 
in astronomical lore, and very rich in those gaily- 
coloured engravings which the Illustrated News ' 
has made so exceedingly popular, and which one 








sees respectfully framed in all sorts of pleasant ! 


——— 


nooks and angles of the country. The Christiq, 
Almanac is so called, either because its opening 
picture represents the Queen’s State-carriage om 
a great number of Dragoons, on the day of the 
opening of Parliament ; or because texts, appa. 
rently selected at random, are interspersed 
amid notices of when fire’ assurance is due 
and the Duchess. of Kent was born. Why, to little 
Princess Beatrice’s birthday should be appended, 
‘The righteous hath hope in his death,” or to 
Trinity Term begins, **T will heal your back. 
slidings,” the Tract Society, which publishes the 
book, may know. <A’ Scripture’ Pocitet-Boo}. 
by the same Society, and on the same plan (but 
with different texts), will be acceptable to the 
class for which it is intended, as no doubt will the 
Society’s third publication of the kind, called 
the Young People’s Pocket-Book, The preter- 
natural amount of condensed information crowded 
as by an hydraulic press, into Mr. Guteh’s 
Literary and Scientific Register and Almanac, and 
actually overflowing, so as to compel a scale 
of inches and a meter to keep outside on the cover, 
makes the work a pocket cyclopedia, and the 
motto, si quid novisti, etc., a mockery. The book 
is really a miracle. 








Sour Kenstneton Museum.—During the 
week ending 20th of November, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 2536; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3187. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 383; 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 51. Total, 
6157. From the opening of the Museum, 675,732, 

The examination by the Council of Military 
Education of candidates for direct commissions 
will commence on the 3rd of December, and he 
continued the four following days, at Burlington 
House, Piccadilly. The examination of candidates 
for the Royal Military College is appointed for 
— the 13th of December, and five following 
days. 

Ida Pfeiffer’s ‘‘ Journey to Madagascar” will be 
published, according to the last will of the late 


author, by her son, Herr Oscar Pfeiffer, who lives 
at. Rio Janeiro. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


What is Doggrel?—May I ask some of your 
correspondents to enlighten me as to the exact definition 
of the word “doggrel?” The difficulty of giving defini- 
tions is proverbial; but the result of my own researches 
into various English Dictionaries is, that it is an epithet 
given to loose irregular measures in burlesque poetry. 
Hudibras is cited as an example. The best French dic- 
tionary that I know gives “ vers burlesques”’ as the French 
equivalent of “‘doggrel.” And the popular acceptation of 
the word corresponds pretty nearly to these definitions. 
I am induced to put the question, because I see in the 
translation of M. de Montalembert’s ‘ Débat,” sold by 
Mr. Jeffs, the really moving lines sung by the Sunday 
School children at the by am of the People’s Park in 
Birmingham on the 15th June last, are styled “the 
refrain’ of a “hymn in somewhat doggrel. verse :”— 

Now pray we for our country, 

That England long may be, 

The holy and the happy, 

And the gloriously free ! 
I think no Englishman will be disposed to attribute 
the character of “‘doggrel’* to these sublime aspirations. 
In the translation of the “Débat” published by Mr. 
Effingham Wilson, the phrases used are—‘“‘a hymn 
in lines, rude perhaps, but the burden of which was,” &c. 
It appears to me that both translations fail to —— 


| the true character of the lines, and that M. de Montalem- 
| bert’s own language shows that he also has imperfectly 
| comprehended, not their spirit certainly, because he says 


they “ drew tears from more than one present,” but their 


| rhythm. He says of the whole of the verses, that they 


were passablement grossiers, These are the words translated, 
“‘doggrel” in one English version, and “rude, perhaps,” 
in the other. Now, if “doggrel,” or “ rude, perhaps, "be 


| their real character, I want to know whether our popular 
word are.correct?, J. 


and accepted definitions of the 
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THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D., 


Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D., Author of ‘‘Con- 


nection and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments.” 

Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 

D. F. ARAGO, late Member of the Royal Insti- 
tute of France. 

T. C. ARCHER, Author of ‘‘ Popular Economic 
Botany.” 

w. E. AYTOUN, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 


JEAN BAPTISTE BIOT, Member of the Royal 


Institute of France. 


Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart., Author of ‘‘ The 


Mutiny of the Bounty,” &c. 


Professor of 


JOHN BARROW, Author of ‘‘ Visit to Iceland,” 
+ ie 


THOMAS BAZLEY, M.P., 
Chamber of Commerce, Manchester. 

WILLIAM BLAIR, Author of “Inquiry into 
Slavery amongst the Romans.” 


Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of United Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, 
St Andrew's. 


¢. C. J. BUNSEN, D.D. D.C.L. D.Ph., Author 


of “ The Church of the Future,” &c. 


JOHN HILL BURTON, Author of ‘‘ History 


of Scotland, 1689—1748 


J. H. BALFOUR, M.D., Professor of Botany in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


J. 8S. BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


JAMES CAIRD, Author of ‘* English Agriculture 


in 1851,’ 

Rev. JOHN CAIRNS, M.A. 

F. GRACE CALVERT, Professor of Chemistry, 
Manchester. 

ROBERT CARRUTHERS, Author of the ‘‘ Life 
of Alexander Pope,”’ &c. 


ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. 

JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S., Author of ‘A 
Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands.” 


Sir JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Bart., Author 


of “Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland.” 


J. D. B. DE BOW, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Louisiana, and Superintendent of U 
Census. 


EB. DENISON, M.A., Q.C., Author of ‘‘ Clocks 
and Locks,” 


HEPWORTH DIXON, Author of ‘‘ John Howard 


and the Prison World of Europe,” &c. 
DAVID DOIG, LL.D., late Rector of the 


Grammar School, Stirling. 
Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘‘ Habits and Men,” &c. 
EDWARD EDWARDS, Free Library, Man- 
chester. 


Rev. WM. ELLIS, Author of ‘‘ Polynesian Re- 


searches,” 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, C.E., Manchester. 
GEORGE FERGUSON, LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity, King’s College, Aberdeen, 
J.'D. FORBES, Professor of Natural Philosophy 


in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


THOMAS GALLOWAY, F.R.S., late Secretary 
to the Royal Society. 


al Astronomical 
Right Rev. GEORGE GLEIG, D.D. 
GEORGE. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Treatise on Musical Composition,” &c. 


WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 'Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh. 


Sir jeep nee HAMILTON, Bart. late Professor 
and 
Hight Rev. R. DICKSON HAMPDEN, “D. D., 


Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D., Author of 
“The Life of the Rev:Dr. 


Chairman of the 








ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNIGA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to XVI. Quarto, cloth, profusely Illustrated, price 24s. each, bringing the Work down to’the Article 


ORNITHOLOGY. 
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Rev. R. SPENCE HARDY, Hon. M.R.A.S., 


Author of “ Eastern Monachism.” 

BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

WILLIAM HAZLITT, Author of ‘ Critcisms 
on A: 


sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., 
M.A., D.C.L., &c. 


J. SMITH "HOMANS, New ‘ge 
JOSEPH D. HOOKER, M.D., R. 
WILLIAM HOSKING, sa of Arts and 


Construction, King’s College, Lond ion. 


FREEMAN HUNT, late Editor of Hunfs Maga- 


zine, New York. 


DAVID IRVING, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Elements 


of English Composition,” &c. 

JAMES IVORY, F.R.S. 

ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.S., late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the U niversity of Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Lord JEFFREY. 

J. Y. JOHNSON, Author of ‘‘A Handbook for 


Madeira.” 


J. B. JUKES, M.A., President of Geological 


Society, Dublin. 


Rev. P. KELLAND, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 


matics in the University of Edinburgh. 


Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of ‘ Hy- 


patia,” &e. 


DAVID LAING, Editor of ‘‘ The Works of John 


Knox,” 

R. G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., &c. 

THOMAS LAYCOCK, M.D., Professor of the 
Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh. 

J. P. LACAITA, LL.D. 


W. LANGLEY, Editor of Bel?s Life in 
non. 


JOHN LEE, D.D., Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh. 


A. H. LAYARD, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Nineveh 


and its Remains.” 


Sir JOHN LESLIE, late Professor of Natural 


Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


J. C. LOUDON, Author of ‘Encyclopedia of 
Gardening,” &c. 

Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.A., F.R.ALS., &., 
Observatory, Greenwich. 

H. L. MANSEL, Reader in Moral and Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

THEODORE MARTIN. 


DAVID MASSON, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. 


Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., Author of a 


“ History of the Romans under the Empire,” &e. 


JAMES MILL, Author of ‘‘ Elements of Political 
Economy,” &c. 


JOSHUA MILNE, Author of ‘‘Treatise on the 
‘Valuation of Annuities and A = 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘‘Green- 


land, and other Poems,” &c. 


J. D. MORELL, one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors for Schools. 


The Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
The o Right Hon. Sir JAMES. MACKINTOSH, 


ROBERT MUSHET, Royal Mint. 
CHARLES MACLAREN, F.R.S.E. &c. 
CHARLES MACKINTOSH, Author of ‘The 


Book of the Garden.” 


J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Author of ‘‘ Commercial 


Dictionary,” &c. 


JAMES NAPIER, C.E., Glasgow. 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN M‘NEILL, G:C.B. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The 
Russian Shores of the Black Sea.’ 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., in reply to the inquizies of their 
numerous Subscribers, have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will issue in December, THE FIRST VOLUME (comprising 
Letters A to J, 1005 pp., imp. 8vo., price 18s. to subscribers, 21s. to 
non subscribers) of 


RITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 

LITERA’ AND BRITISH. AND AMERICAN 

eased, from the Earliest Accounts to the 

mth @entury. Containing Thirty-one Thousand 

Biographies and_ Lite Notices. With an Index of Subject 
Matter. By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 


The Second Volume (Letter K to Z, likewise exceeding 1000 Pp). 
which is in a very forward state (being stereoty; as far as the 
Letter §), will complete the work, and be published, with a most 
elaborate Index of Subject Matter, in the Autumn of 1859, on the 
same terms as the First Volume. 


The above important work was originally announced to be 
published in 185710 one vol. imp. 8vo., of about 1500 pages, and the 
first appeal to the public on its behalf was signally successfu.. The 
delay in the publication seems to have caused a feeling of disappoint- 
ment among the patrons of the work, but it is hoped that this feeling 
will give way to one of lively satisfaction when the first half of it is 
examined. The high expectations raised by the mere announcement 
made it incumbent upon the Author and Publishers to sare no 
expense or trouble to bring the work to the greatest state of 
perfection ; and although stereotyped to the Letter H at the time it 
was first announced, that portion has been entirely revised, partly 
re-written, and so much new matter introduced, that the subscribers 
will now receive above 2000 pages, at no increase of price. 


Prospectuses and Specimens will be forwarded on application. 
Trusner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





HE CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 

r, which is published Weekly, on Wednesday, price 

6d. stamped 7d., contains discussions of the more important topics ot 
Continental Politics, statistics of the Financial Position, and com- 
ments on the Financial and Eeonomical Policy, of Foreign N ations, 
an ample Summary of News fyvom all the Chief States of Hurope 
accounts of the Proceedings in the Chambers of Constit'itional 
Countries, notices of the Current Literature of the Continent, and 
especially of France, Germany, and Italy, letters from Correspond- 
ents in Paris andelsewhere, and a great variety of miscellaneous in- 

e condition and pect 





formation i of Continental 

Nations. 
Terms of Subscription: for a quarter, 7s. 6d.; half ee, 15s.; a 
year, 30s., post free Post Office Order, made able to the Pub- 
had ofall Booksellers News Agents in the 





isher; or it may be 
kingdom. 

THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW is published by Witt1AM Francis 
Granam, at the Office, la, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





Just published, crown 8vo..7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


" 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
+ from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
translated into English, and occasionally accompanied with illus- 
trations Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical, with an extensive 
Index, referring to every important word. By the Author of “The 
Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” etc. 


London: Joun F. Sxaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, 
Paternoster Row. 





NEW PRIZE BOOK AND HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
With a Frontispiece by Jous Grizent, and 12 Views of Schools, 5s. 


CHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; with 
Sketches of the Progress of Education in England. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. 

“Another of the valuable and interesting little compilations 
whereof Mr. Timbs is the most successful and ingenious deviser. 
School-days ii us all: and Mr. Timbs has crowded _his pages 
with matter in which even the learned may find acceptable bits of 
information. The sketches of the history of education in this country 
are exceedingly suggestive.” —Ezxaminer. 


Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 





THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION. 
This day, demy 8vo. price Is.; by post 14 stamps. 


DEBATE ON INDIA IN THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT. By M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 
Translated, by permission of M. de Montalembert, from the Corre- 
spondant of October 29, 1858. 
: Published at the Office of Tux ContinentaL Review, 
a esto , Strand; and Sold by W. Jerrs, Foreign Book- 
seller, 15, Burlington Arcade ; and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 





Now ready, thick post 8vo. with fine Portrait engraved on Steel 
Yo and Woodcuts, extra cloth, price 10s. 6d. : 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BROWN, OF 
CAMBRIDGE: SIXTY YEARS’ GLEANINGS FROM 
LIFE’S HARVEST. A genuine Autobiography. By JOHN 
BROWN, Proprietor of the University B Rooms, Cambridge. 
London: Wiius & Sorneran, 136, Strand; Cambridge: J. Parmer. 


Highly favourable notices of this interesting and amusing account 
of Mr. Brown's remarkably chequered career have appeared in the 
Atheneum, Literary Gazette, Daily News, and other periodicals. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d; by post, 2s. 8d. 
HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
WIL 


With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By WILLIAM 
HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear, Soho Square. 


Also, just published, Second Edition, price Ise by post, ls. 2d. 
ON RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND NEU- 


RALGIC HEADACHE, in connection with Deafness and Noises in 
he Ear. 
= London: Henry Renxsnaw, 356, Strand. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
MEMO! R OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A. By 


Mrs. UWINS. With Letters to his Brothers during Seven 
Years spent in my B and his Correspondence with the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir C. L. Eastlake, A. E, Chalon, R.A., and other 
distinguished Persons, 


London: Loxcmuax, Browx, & Co, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORKS OF INTEREST. 


— > 
THE TWO BRIDES; or, THE FRENCH 


CHATEAU AND THE ENGLISH HOME. By F. BALDWIN. 
Crown $vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


FLORENCE; A TALE. Crown 8vo. doth, 


price 7s. 6d. 


MY FIRST ROMANCE; and Other Tales. By 


DR. OWGAN. Crown 8yo. cloth, price 5s. 


WASHINGTON GRANGE: AN AUTOBIO- 


oar” By W. PICKERSGILL. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 


ALFRED STAUNTON. 


BIGG, Esq. 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


TALES FOR THE TWILIGHT. By J. VEREY. 
Crown Syo. cloth, price 5s. 


“The half-ghostly tone of ‘How to Cure a Madman’ is admirably 
done. ‘The Head of the Firm’ is full of real pathos.”— Weekly Times. 


BERTHA DARLEY; OR, LIFE IN HER 
HUSBAND'S CURACIES. By L. H. B. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“This volume must be classed in the category of religious novels ; 
but it rises far superior to most of its contemporaries in its enno- 
bling spirit of toleration, in its freedom from sectarian bias, and in 
the purity of its Christian doctrine.”—Morning Post. 


TWENTY-SEVEN SERMONS, anp a FARE- 
WELL SERMON, preached in St. George’s Church, Barnsley, 
by the Rey. W. J. . 8y0. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HANDY BOOK OF MUSICAL ART, WITH 
SOME PRACTICAL HINTS TO STUDENTS. By Hon. and 
Rey. T. C. SKEFFINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, price, 2s. 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. By the 
Rey. T. R; Eaton, M.A. Giving Parallel Passages from Shake- 
speare and the Bible; to show how much the great Dramatist 
was indebted.to Holy Writ for his profound Knowledge of 
Human Nature. Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

“Subtle and lucky parallelisms....elaborate comparison,...The 


book deserves to occupy a few pages of the next edition of Shake- 
speare.”"—Athenaum. 


By J. STANYAN 


London: James Biackwoop, Paternoster-row. 





This day, in post 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 
HE FOSTER~ BROTHERS; being the 
History of the School and College Life of Two Young Men. 
Anruve Harr, Vintve & Co., 25 Paternoster Row. 





This day, in feap., with frontispiece, price 5s. cloth. 


(THE MILL IN THE VALLEY; A Tale of 


German Rural Life. By the Author of “ An English Girl’s 
Account of a Moravian Settlement in the Black Forest.” 


ArtHuR Hatt, Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





IMPORTANT TREATY WITH JAPAN. 
Recently Published. 
APAN OPENED.—Compiled chiefly from the 


Narrative of the American Expedition to Japan, in the Years 
1852-3-4. With numerous Engravings. Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards. 
Also may be had, 


INDIA : an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 
GEORGE TREVOR, M.A. ; late Chaplain on the Madras Establish- 
ment. With a Map. 3s. cloth boards. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE: the Sultans, the 
Te, and the People. By the Rey. T. MILNER, M.A. Royal 
1smo. itha Map. 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 

Tue Re.ierous Tract Socrery, 
56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by the Booksellers. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 32mo. cloth. 


A LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1859. With 


Portraits of the Queen of Portugal, the Grand Duc Michel 
Prince Adalbert, Marshal Pelissier, &c., ‘&e. 7 


Dvrav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, W. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
ROMOTION BY MERIT, IN RELATION 


TO GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. By GEORGE 


co BRODERICK, Esq., M.A, Fellow of Merton College, 
ford. 


James Riveway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 





Now ready; in 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. price &s. 


HE ADVENTURES OF TELEMACHUS, THE 
te SONLOF ULYSSER. . eo Translation from the French. 


London : Loneman, Brown, & Co. ; Stupxin, Marswatt, & Co. 
B Ingham: R. Davigs. 





CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER 
PRODUCED! 


ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
TION. 3d. Mental To be completed in 24 Parts. Part I. 
ublished November Ist. irty-two pages of letter-press, beauti- 
ully printed. Maps, Engravings, Prizes. A number sent post-free 
for three stamps. 





London: 8. 0. Bzrron, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C., and all 
. Booksellers. 


To be commenced on the lst of January, 1859, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ing the Fourth Division of “THE ENGLISH CYCLOPD1, » 
aia conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) —nta, 


The publication of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Science 
will commence on the First of January, 1859. The 
matter which it will embrace includes, with the Cyclone. 
dias of Geography, Natural History, and Biography, the 
entire body of information contained in “THE PENNy 
CYCLOPADIA” (the copyright of which belongs to the 
proprietors of “‘The English Cyclopedia’’), adapted to the 
existing state of knowledge. The delay in the issue of the 
Fovrts and last division of ‘ The English Cyclopedia” 
has been indispensable, in order that the revision of the 
original articles, and the additions so essential to exhibit 
the progress of the Physical Sciences, and their applica. 
tion to the Arts, may be accomplished in a manner {o 
entitle this work to rank as one of the highest authority, 


Also: 


[HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA or 
BIOGRAPHY. Six Volumes, price 3/.; or, in Three Volumes. 
half-bound morocco, 3!. 12s. " 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA or 
NATURAL HISTORY. Four Volumes, price 2. 2s. ; or, jy 
Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA oF 


GEOGRAPHY. Four Volumes, price 2I. 2s.; or, in Two 
Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. Tes anna 


“By common consent this ‘Cycropxp1a or GrocraPuy’ seems to 
be an excellent work. It took its rise in the ‘ Penny yclopedia, 
where the department of Geography was particularly well managed. 
All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all magnitudes 
revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penmen of the 
camp and the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the 
work,and make it the richest we have.”—Westminster Review 
October, 1858. : 





FORSTER’S GOLDSMITH. 
—+— 


In one volume, crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


With 40 Tilustrations, after designs by C. Sranrrerp, R.A.; )). 
Macutsz, R.A.; Jouy Leecn, Racuarp Doyte, and R. J. Haszntox 


“No author in this productive and charming department 
literature has ever extibited 80 wide a range of Fox acts nal 
pie acto ; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the 
ori Li y with which the work is conceived and executed, ihe vast 
variety of facts, anecdotes and letters, which are now produced for 
the first time, the new and more truthful light in which the old 
materials are ope render these Memoirs as fresh and novel as 
though Mr. Forster had been the first biographer of the poet, instead 
of the last .... This is real Biocraruy.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1851, 





WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 


—_o 


tr 
In Two Volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth. 
HE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. Including the Imagi Con ti with a 
New and Original Series ; Pericles and Aspasia Examination of 
a? of B io and Petrarca; Hellenics; 
Tragedies ; and Poems. 











Il. 
Also, by the same Author, 


In One Volume, crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


[MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF GREEKS 
AND ROMANS. 


IIt. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE 





WILKINSON'S EGYPTIANS. 
—+— 
Tn crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. 


By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.B.S. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
. OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. 


By SAMUEL BIRCH. 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie 
. Street. 
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NEW... PUBLICATIONS. 


SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR 
SCHEMES. 


Bx WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT. 
Author of the “ Science of Social Opulence,” &c. 
Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


9 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITE- 
RARY AND SOCIAL TOPICS. 
By THe rate REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
Of Brighton. 
Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
By the same Author, 


SERMONS. 
FIRST SERIES—Fifth Edition, post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES—Fifth Edition, price 9s. cloth. 
THIRD SERIES—Third Edition, post 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 9s. cloth. ~ P 
MR. M‘DONALD’S NEW WORK. 
Just Published in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


A FAERIE ROMANCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
“The whole book is instinct with poetry, with delicate perception 
+ ofthe hidden emotions of the soul, with thought, and with ideal 
truth. We yield ourselves absolutely to the spell which the writer 
lays upon us *** * The story is in fact a parable—an allegory of 
human life, its temptations and its sorrows.” —Literary Gazette. 
4, 
THE PARENTS’ 


CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Volume 1 of a New and Revised Edition. 


In Post 8vo. with a Frontispiece printed in Oil Colours, and 
numerous Woodcuts, in a handsome Illustrated Binding. Price ls. 





NEW POETRY. 
IONICA, 


Feap. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


PO EM 


By HENRY CECIL. 
5s. cloth. 


s. 


0 E M 
By ADA TREVANION. 
5s. eloth. 


P S. 


LEGENDS OF KING GOLDENSTAR. 


By tae tate ANNA BRADSTREET, 
Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
AN OLD DEBT. 


By FLORENCE DAWSON. 


2 Vols. (Just Ready. 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 


By HOLME LEE. 
Author of “ Kathie Brande,” &c. 
3 Vols. 


“A novel that is well worth reading, and which possesses the 
cardinal virtue of being extremely interesting.” —Atheneum. 

“It and , and is written in careful and good 
English."—Saturday Review, 


M Y L AD Y: 
A TALE OF MODERN LIFE. 
2 vols. ° 


from beginning to end 
r 


without 
ith an interest that, — fla, 


gs. The 
—Literary Gaxette. 


Just published, Volume I., handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s., to be completed in 4 vols. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY, 
RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL. 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


WITH NUMEROUS ANNOTATIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF RECENT DISTINGUISHED 
HISTORIANS. 
Epitep sy THE REV. THOMAS THOMSON. 


Illustrated by above 1000 Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


BiacktE & Son, Warwick Square, City, London ; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Fb346—nnwe 


Now Ready, with Map and Dlustrations from Photographs, 8vo. 16s. 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, 


IN 1853—56, INCLUDING A JOURNEY TO THE CAPITAL, 


WITH NOTICES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY, AND OF THE PRESENT CIVILISATION OF THE 
PEOPLE, 


By REV. W. ELLIS, F.H.S., 
Author of “ Polynesian Researches.” 


“The questions opened out by this book are of such public interest at present, that we cannot err in predicting 
for it a success scarcely second to Dr. Livingstone’s ‘Journal. We commend our readers, architectural, 
botanical, political, or theological, to this excellent book.” —Atheneum. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





UNIFORM WITH “'WHITE’S HISTORY OF SELBORNE.” 


Now Ready, with numerous Woodcuts, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN: 


AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT, 


DERIVED FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION AND OTHER SOURCES, PUBLIC, PRIVATE, LEGENDARY, 
AND LOCAL. 


BY H. G. NICHOLLS, M.A., 


Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Dean Forest. 


‘The volume contains nearly forty illustrations of one kind or another—maps, antiquities, views, and portraits 
of miners and trees—all executed in the highest style of wood engraving. As may be gathered from our extracts, 
a good deal of curious matter will be found in the work. It may also be said fully to answer the end of the 
writer by preserving in a compact form the pith of the history, archeology, customs, and local features connected 
with the Forest of Dean,”’—Spectator, 


JouHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In the press, in two vols. demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Hon. Member of the American 
Institute; the New York and Boston Historical Societies, &c. &c. ; 
Author of “ Highways and Byways,” &c. &e. 





London : Smitu, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—+— 
Price 31s, 6d. cloth. 


ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations 
by Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, 
Rossetti, and Horsley. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
TEN NYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh LEdition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
TENN YSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
TTENNYson’s MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


TY MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 yols. price 30s. cloth. 


\ JORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 


New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwakrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
SEpwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by Wituam 
JOHNSTON. 
apa Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. | Illus- 
trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S ITALY. [Illustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxox & Co., Dover Street. 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 
Hoos POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WiT AND HUMOUR 
Eighth Edition. 
Epwazp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price'l5s, cloth. 
SHELLEY'S FA POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


aan Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


KES POETICAL WORKS. With a 
Memoir by RICHARD: MONCKTON MILNES. 


Epward Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


ie 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 


in its Relations to ee ee Agriculture ore et 
and Political Economy. By STUS VON LIEBIG. Edited 
by JOHN BLYTH, D., fe of Chemistry in Queen’s 
Coens; Cork. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 1 Vol. crown 

(Early in December. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. 


LARDNER. Extensively Illustrated. 1 vol. Large 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. (Early in December. 


POPULAR GEOLOGY. By Dr. LARD- 


NER. (From the “ Museum of Science and Art.”) With 211 
Illustrations. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


_POPULAR PHYSICS. Containing: Mag- 


nitude and Minuteness.—. —Atmosphere. —Thunder and Lightning. 

—Terrestrial Heat. — one teoric Stones.—Popular Fallacies, — 
Weather Prognostics.— Thermometer. — Barometer. — Safety 
Lamp.—Whitworth’ y “Mic rometric Apparatus.—Electro-motive 
pe r. -—Sound.— Magic Lantern.—Camera Obscura.— Camera 
Lucida.—Looking Glass. —Stereose: ope. —Science and Poetry. By 
Dr. LARDN ER. (From the “Museum of Science and Art.”) 
With 85 Illustrations. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


| STEAM AND ITS USES. By Dr. LARD- 


NER. (From the “Museum of Science and Art.) One volume, 
with 89 Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPU- 


LARISED. With One Hundred Illustrations. By Dr. LARD 
NER. (From the “ Museum of Science and Art.’’) One volume” 
12mo, 250 pages, 2s. cloth lettered. 


THE MICROSCOPE. By Dr. LARDNER. 


(From the “ Museum of Science and Art.”) One volume, with 
147 Engravings, 2s. cloth lettered. 


COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Con- 


taining: Air.—Earth.—Fire—Water.—Time.—The Almanack.— 
Clocks and Watches.— Spectacles.— Colour. — Kaleidoscope.— 
Pumps.—Man.—The Eye.—The Printing Press.—The Potter’s 
Art.—Locomotion and Tsane rt.—The Surface of the Earth, or 
First Notions of Geography. By Dr. LARDNER. (From the 
“Museum of Science an Art. ”) With 233 Illustrations. 12mo 
5s. cloth lettered. 


*," Sold also in two series, separately, each 2s. 6d. cloth. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Containing: 


How to Observe the Heavens.—Latitude and Longitude—The 
Earth.—The Sun.—The Moon.—The Planets, = ier inhabited ? 

—The New Plants.—Leverrier and Adams’s Planet.—Lunar 
Infiuences.—The Tides.—The Stellar Universe. S— Light, —Comets. 
—Cometary Influences.—Eclipses.— Rotation of the Earth— 
Lunar Rotation.—Astronomical Instruments. By Dr. LARD- 
NER. (From the “ Museum of Science and Art.) 182 Ilustra- 
tions. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


*.” Sold also in two series, 2s. 6d. and 2s. each. 


THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS. Their 


Manners and Habits ; with Illustrations of Animal Instinct and 
Intelligence. By Dr. LARDNER. om the “ Museum of 
ience ey Art.”) One yolume, with 135 Illustrations, 2s. cloth 


THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVI- 


GATION, ROADS, and RAILWAYS. Explained and Iilus- 
trated by Dr. LARDNER. i2mo. Illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. Complete in 4 vols. 1334 Illustrations, 20s. 

Mechanics, with 357 Illustrations, One Volume. 5s. 

es Pneumatics, and Heat, 292 Dlustrations, One 
C) 

Optics, with 290 Illustrations, One Volume. 5s. 


Electricity, Magnetism, and A tics, 395 Illustrations, One 
Volume: 5s. 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF ASTRO- 


NOMY, Forming a Companion to the “ Hand-Book of Natural 
Philosophy. ” In Two Volumes, each 5s. With 37 Plates, and 
upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY 


AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY conga By 
DR. LARDNER. 600 Tilustrations. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. LARDNER.. :828 Illustrations. One Vol. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. LARDNER. 190 Illustrations. One ¥ol. 3s. 64. cloth. 
“ It is clearly written, well djand Hentiy well illus- 
trated." —Gardenere’ Ohronicle. 











London : Waiton & Mazurty, Upper Gower 





Street, and Ivy Lane; Paternoster Row. 





el 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 








BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


—>— 


BALLADS : 
THE SNOB PAPERS . 


THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAsor 
GAHAGAN 5 2 


Tue Farat Boots :—Cox’s Dtary 


THE YELLOWPLUSH MeEmorrs :—JEAMES’S 
DIARY 2 3 A : : 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON 


Novets py Eminent Hanps :—CHARAc- 
TER SKETCHES x ; 


Memorrs oF Barry Lynpon . 5 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECCA AND 
ROWENA ‘ 


A Littte Dinner at Trvmins’s—THE 

BEDFORD Row CoNsPiRACY ; 
THE FitzpoopLeE PAPERS—MEN’s WIVES 
A SHAssy GENTEEL Story ; ee 


THE History oF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT HocGarty DIAMOND 


. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—+— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN ProsE 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . 

THE CHIMES . ‘ ‘ 

THE Story oF LITTLE Deanar 

THE Poor TRAVELLER; Boots AT THE 
Houiy-Tree INN; AND Mrs. Game. 1 0 

** The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 

Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
—+— 


THE Story OF A FEATHER rae 
Puncn’s LErrEers To HIs SON . - 


THE Lesson oF Lrre—THE Lives oF 
Brown, JONES, AND ROBINSON - 
SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH ; Amys 





BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 
_—e— 
THE Comic BLACKSTONE . ‘ 
THE QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA. 





BY MARK LEMON. 
—+— 


THE ENCHANTED Dott . 
THE Herr OF APPLEBITE . 3 
Brtry “Morrtison’s Pocket Boox . 





BY ALBERT “SMITH. 
—— 
Ter Enenisy. Hover Nvrsancr 





Brapbury. & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
‘Fleet Stre 


Price 12s 
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PULPIT CELEBRITIES. 
To be published on December 10, Vol. 1 of 


Tiers PULPIT OBSERVER. Containing deeply 


and well-written sketches of the Revs. Ly ees 
mshon, | > Guthrie, Bellew, Sparse oy Martin, and Maurice 
Patched i in tasteful wrapper, ls. 6d. und in cloth, 28. 


London: Jupp & Grass, and all Booksellers. 





In 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


YMNS AND HYMN-BOOKS, WITH A 
FEW WORDS ON ANTHEMS. A Letter to the Rev. Wil 
jiam Upton Richards, M.A., from WILLIAM JOHN BLEW. 


Rivineortons, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 
ARELUD A N OVE L. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
L. Boots, 307, Regent Street, W. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


—~— 
Price 12s., Illustrated with 





plans, sections, and sketches 
of Gardens. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, 
OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE 


(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent). 


FORMING, 


“Mr. Kemp's ‘ How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical L ore has in this country 
its value being much increased by an extraordinary number of 
excellent instructive woodcuts.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 








IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


0 PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, AND 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER S.—Messrs. RADBURY & 
EVANS beg to state that the: Save taken out a PATENT for the 
reduction of Electro copper Copies of Engraved Steel or Copper 
Prates, the process for which is in full operation. Steel or Copper 
Plates, of any size whatever, engraved in the highest style of art— 
po stipple, or mezzotint, Ban eee sy Map Engraving—can be 
roduced in their purest integrity, without The slightest possi- 
ti ity of risk to the original Hocone neta chemical means nor 
pressure being emp! pore in the las 
For further particulars apply ascell BRADBURY & EVANS, 
Printing Offices, Whitefriars. 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—1 lb. Yor packete, 1s. 6d 


This excellent production, ori i for the special use 
of i ied patients, having jas pen adopted webs general public 
ean now ad of the princi grocers packet is labelle 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
- AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wrne rx Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wines or South Arrica.—We have Moa Mr. Denman’s 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness. 
the amount of wine stone, the stren; alcohol, and particularly 
2 their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 

less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearky 
pat Fn that they are pure. wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality i is remarkable 


periet BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
r di 


rms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
dingo’ “Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railwa: 
Place, London. hil . ” 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Onn VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensiv ive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint cao of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Délivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
“aa t~ hon os to delivery. 

SB your wine to and be eg ogre and I ae no 
inthe i ae ENS a tan aa ma 
too often seta for = Sherry. 

Y. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Andlysis:ef Dr. ete sent free on application —Brand: 
1s. Der cohen, “ WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Sping 
Crutched Friars, Mark. Lane. 





NOTICE. 


a Sn 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to state that 
THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. CARLYLE’S 
NEW WORK, HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT, will be ready on Monday, December 6th. 


WILHELM MEISTER, Vol. II., a Translation, 
completing the new and uniform Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s 
Works, in Siateen Volumes, will be ready on December 1st. 


193, Piccadilly. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 


approved securities, 


Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., CHaremay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-CHareman. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 

ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 

LOANS—aAre granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 3lst DECEMBER, 1858,—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





A UL LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
TENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Compartments ; 
DESPATCH. BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING CASES, TRA- 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
Travelling. Ry post for Two Stamps. 
J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 





CG ocoa-NuT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 


Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


a voreany 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


Os EPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
rm the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic pes that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making teel Pens, » in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has in‘ &@ NEW SERIES of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
unive’ and defy ¢ 
Each Pen bears the npress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; 
and the) ut up in the usual style of boxes, neinns one gross 
er x with h label out Wenaet and the fac-simile oft his signature. 
awed a of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 





WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with e, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of — taught in Schools. 


Sold bck bi and other 
Dealers in Stee! Fahne 3 ants and wholesale Dealers can he 





HE VERY FINEST COLZA OUL 
MODERATOR LAMPS, selected from choice 
from Lille, 4s. 6d. Pg — TALLOW STORE DI 
ditto, MOULDS, 8s. dozen lbs., stored in agar last 
for family use. HO ISEHOLD SOAPS, 40s., 448., 
ewt. Delivered free to — of, or within five ewe of town, ina 
orders of 5. value railway to any part of England. 


WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street- within, E.C.. 


London, old servants of and City ‘Agents to Price’s Patent Candie 
Company. 


FOR 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat 
and Chest. INCIPIENT Gansos sy Astuma, and W. — 
Coven they are unfailing. Be hurtful 
dient, they may be taken by the a t delicate Ffonnls or the youngest 
child; while the Pusiic Srgaxer and Proressionat SINGER will 
find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation in- 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 


Mgr goog ag my Boxes, ls. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
6d. each, by THomas KEatIne, ‘Chemist, en? 79, St. Paul's 
he hy London. Retail by all Druggists, &c 





> > we 
EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 

FOU pel, D), aor pure, nearly tasteless, having been 
analysed, recommend yy Professors 'T AYLO® 
and THOMSON, of ‘Guys and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. P REIRA, say that “the finest oil is the yy 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 
imperial.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN EXTRAORDI- 
NARY REMEDY FOR LIVER — STOMACH COMm- 
PLAINTS.—Mark Drewell, of Millson Street, Bath, was afflicted for 
seven years with a disorder of the liver and’ stomach, indigestion, 
loss of appetite and extreme debility—consequentl quite unable to 
follow his occupation. He had consulted the most eminent medica! 
men in town and country without any beneficial result. At last he 
had recourse to this valuable ees, Dyce in a short time effected 
. bigaranc et lchange for the better, and in three months his health 





supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, B! 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





—Holloways Pils act on the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, ina qecultenty gentle yet efficient manner, rousing "each 
= to od 1 performance of its functions ; they never isritate, 
always sooth 
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LIST 


OF NEW 


WORKS 


Se 


AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO., 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CAMBRIDGE, AND 23, 


i. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; 
OR THE LONG: VACATION RAMBLE OF A LON DON 
CLERK. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” Tllus- 
trated by Ricuarp Dorie. Square 12mo. printed on toned paper 

by Clay, and bound in extra cloth, gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 


Il. 


THE HEROES; OR GREEK FAIRY 
TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Ev New and 


rsley. 
Cheaper Edition. Imp. l6mo. With IMustrations, engraved by 
Wuvorer. Extra cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


It. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 
Narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical and 
Liter ¥ History of his Time. By DAVID M ASSON, M.A., Pro- 
feasor of English Literature in University College, London. 8yo. 
with Portraits. Vol. I. with Two Portraits. 18s. 


FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA, WITH 
A VISIT TO CARTHAGE. 


By JOSEPH WILLIAMS BLAKESLEY, B.D., Vicar of Ware, 
Herts, and sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College; Cam- 
bri idge. With Mapsand Illustrations after Photographs. 8vo. cloth, 
lt 


Three Tales of Old English History for the Young. By the 
Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” Imperial 16mo. with a 
Frontispiece by W. Hotman Hunt, engraved by Linton, 5s. 


Contents. 
CARADOC AND DEVA: a Story of the Druids. 
WULFGAR AND THE EARL: a Story of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 


ROLAND : a Story of the Crusades. 


AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND 
HOLIDAYS. 


The Experiences of a Little Ag d 


A pad for Girls. 
Author of “ Katie Stewart.” Imp 


By the 


THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND 
MEDO-PERSIA. 


Reing Part IV. of “ Christ and other Masters.” By CHARLES 

HARDWICK, M.A., Christian Advocate in the University of 

Cambridge. 8vo. (In December. 
Viti. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Verse. By J. WRIGHT, M.A., Trans- 
lator of * Dante.” Crown 8yvo. (Wear ly ready. 


rx. 
LIFE OF PROF. EDWARD FORBES, 
the Naturalist. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., Sigtcs 
rofessor of Technology in the Univ versity of Edi nburgh, ant gad 
of “The Five Gateways of Knowledge.’ (In prepara 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF WROUGHT. 
IRON BRIDGES. 


En nbracing the Practical sider Wark. W of the Principles of Me- 
chanics 90 Wise ht- IN Ne rk. With numerous Detail 
Plates. By JOHN H. HAM, M.A., C.E., Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. ro elete, lbs. (Just ready. 


xI. 


THE 1 REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
Transl. ated into —, Pig ith ae and Notes. By JOHN 
LLEWELLYN DAVI M.A nd AVI “JAMES 
VAUGHAN, M.A., Yellow of Trinity College: a Edition. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just ready. 


SCHOOL SONGS. 


A Collection of Songs, Original and Selected, with the MU ath 
arran four Voices. Edited by the Rev. EDWAR: 
THR ‘NG,M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School ; and Meh 
RICCIUS. Small folio, 7s. 6d, 


xIII. 
SIXTH EDITION. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
= _ OLD BOY. With a new Preface. Crown 8yo. cloth, 


*,* The New Preface may be had separately by 


urchasers of 
former editions, on application to their respective Booksellers. 


xIv. 


A TREATISE ON THE HUMAN §S 
LETON, Gneluding ¢ ag Mo J DENTS). 


By G. M. HUMPHRY M.B. Can ane 4 = ae to Ad- 
a 's Hospital, Lecturer ou gu Surgery and in Se 
vith Two} Hun 


U — dani 
sity aria sten 


my gy Nature. Medium 8yo. Sot 














THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


“4 volume which contains logical sagacity, and philosophic com- 
prehension, as well as the magnanimity and courage of faith, in 
richer profusion than any other work bearing on religious matters 
that has been addressed to this generation. ‘The Restoration of 
Belief’ mays ay respects, take a xe lace e among the: books of ae 
at justly conceded by us 
the ‘ ‘Analogy “ vot f Butler i in the uestere of the last age, or to the 
ee Thoughts’ of Pascal in that of the age preceding.” —North British 

eview,. 





XVI. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


A Story for Girls. With a Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“ 4 book which girls will read with avidity, and can hardly fail to 
protit by.”—Literary Churchman. 
“Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and healthful sen- 
timent gone tothe production of a story for girls ; and we wishall the 
girls in the land had the opportunity of reading it.” —Nonconformist. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


Deliv a in the Chapel of fee see ene during Six Years 
1 By the Right Rev ‘ON, D.D., Lord Bisho| 
of Calc tea and Metre pititan of india. Crown 8yo. ‘cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable pre- 
sent for a youth, or for Perweg reading. Wherever there are young 
persons the teaching ‘ing of these discourses will be acceptable.”—Lite 
rary Churchman. 


SERMONS DELIVERED AT UPPING- 
HAM 


By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“Truth, Honour, Wisdom, Fey: , Work, Duty, Sacrifice and Valour 


are the topics on which Mr. Thring delivers short and weighty 
words.’ —Athenaum. 


SECOND EDITION. 
LETTERS ON ROMANISM. 


bo Reply to Mr. Newman’s “‘ Essay on Developement.” By the 

late WM. ARCHER SUTIEE, MA. Edited by the Very Rev. 

T. WOODWARD, Dean wn, and Revised by the Rev. 

CHARLES HARDWICK. 14,A., Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 8vo. foth, 10s. 6d. 

“Deserve to be considered the mostzremarkable proofs of the 

author’s indomitable energy and power of concentration.’’—E£din- 

burgh Review. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 
THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


A Popular Wi ork on. Bone Five Senses. By GEORGE WILSON, 

M.D., F.R.S.E. us Professor of Technolo ey in the Univ: ersity 

of Edinburgh. "yess. 8vo. cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. ; or in ornamental 

stiff cover, ls. 

“ This famous town of Mansoul had Five Gates....The names of the 

Gates were these: Ear-Gate, Eye-Gate, Mouth- Gate, Nose-Gate, and 
Feel- Gate.” —Bunvyan’s “ Hoty War.” 


“Dr. Wilson unites poetic wih oad eet chy ;.and this union 
giv es a charm to all he writes. ‘In the little volume before us he has 
dese ribed the five senses in W3.4. 80 a that a child may 

80 suggestive, that philosophers will read 
er. 





d the 
it with pleasure.” —. 


XxXxI. 
THIRD EDITION. 


GLAUCUS; OR, WONDERS OF THE 


By, CH ‘ARLES. KINGSLEY, M.A., Rector of Eversiey, Author 

“Westward Ho!” &. With an A’ dix, containing Coloured 
Plates of the ggg mentioned in the work. Accompanied 
eet. by G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. | Feap. bvo. Moth 
elegan 


*,” The Illustrated Appendix may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH INDIA; ITS RACES AND 
HISTORY. 


A Series of Lectures. By JOHN oe LUDLOW, - 
rister-at-Law. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 9s. nat 


“ The best historical Indian manual existing.”—Keaminer. 


xXxIt. 
THIRD EDITION. 


LECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTI- 


CAL SUBJECTS. 


By F. D. MAURICE, CHARLES KINGSLEY, J. Lu. DAVIES, 

ARCHDEACON ALLEN, DEAN TRENCH, PROF. BREWER, 

Dr. GEORGE JOHNSON, Dr. SIEVEKING, Dr. CH. AMBERS, 

F. J. STEPHEN, Esq., and TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 

Contents: Plan of Female Colleges—The College and the Hospital 

—The Country Parish—Over-Work and Anxi icty. — Dispensaries 
District Visiting—Influence of Occu ofa on eaten it 
Affects the Poor—Every-day Reb of Ladies—Teaching by Words— 
Sanitary Laws—W ockhones: Vis: 


Crown on aaah 7s. 6d. 





ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND cpr. 
TICAL. 


Chiefly on English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, M.A., Professor 
of f English Literature in University College, London. "8yo. cloth, 


“ Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear state. 
ment of the actual facts on which speculation is based, and an ap 
Pecans beauty of language. These Essays should be’ popular.’— 
Atheneun, 


XXv. 
THIRD EDITION. 


WESTWARD HO! 
Or the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight of 
Buwrrough, A the County of Devon, in the Reign of Her Most 
Glorious Mt ajesty, Queen Elizabeth. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


XXVI. 
SECOND EDITION. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 3 vols. Cr 
8yo. cloth, 31s. 6d, ols. Crown 


CITY POEMS. 


By ALEXANDER ago Yon apd of “A Life-Dr. 
Other Poems.” Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s 
“He has attained at times toa niet ee of thougl 
sustained strength of coherent ‘uttoran fe e gives oo 


passages that sound the deeps of ela ‘and leave us satistied witi 
their sweetness.”—North British Rev ing, =e 


XXVIII. 


ama, and 


XXVIII. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Poems in ag ee of Great Men and S. 
TH GIL. Foro Hey and Great Events. By 
“ The rich merits of a velieae which, as it has stirred and delight 
us, we trust may be diffused e everywhere where its Christian thought 
fulness and English noblenesscan be feltand prized.” —Nonconformis. 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FEL. 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 


A Series of Sermons on Public Worship. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. 
ae Gommon Prayer, to Worship. By Rey. F. D. Mavaicr. 


asaest yer, the Method of Worship. By Rey. T. J. 


- Baptism, an ‘an a to the Privilege of Worship. By Rev. 


. The Lor’ ee the most Sacred Bond of Worship. By 
_ , Rev. D. J. VavcHan. 
. The Sabbath Day, the Refreshment of Worship. By Rev.J. 


Lr. Davies. 
. The Bible the Revelation of th 
Worhip., By Rev. E-D, Mavens. ee and End of 
xxx. 
THIRD EDITION. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


With a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., 
Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, some time eee of St. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“ By far the best Commentary extant....As a man f 
information, historical and ritual, imbued with menor: 
ciples,we are entirely satisfied with this important vo! olum: 


Christian emeesivaior. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, | 


From Gregory the Great to the Reformation (a.p. 590—1600). By 
CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A, C gre yt 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. with Four Maps. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, J. 1s. 
Vol. 1.—HISTORY OF THE CHURCH TO THE EXCOMMU- 
NICATION OF LUTHER. 


Ul.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Each Volume sold separately, price 10s. 6d. 

“ Full in references ao authority, systematic and formal in di- 
vision, with enough of life in the tiple to counteract the dryness 
nee from ree: and exhibiting the results Seen! “than 
oe. the printiaies of investigation. Mr. ick is to be congratu- 


ie successful achievement of a difficult task. Christian 
Remembrancer. 


Vol. 


XXXII. 


HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


a the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, M.A., Assistant Master of Harro J ‘arrow School, some 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. ” cloth, 


“By far the best and most com; book of the kind 
author is one of those who are teac! us that it is possible to rifle 
the storehouses of a 9 Theology, withon ut a away thetaint 
of their atmosp the vah e of bags aceumu- 
lated treasures, and on en track the vagaries bey f their the: 
genuity, without aandoning th the pursuit the clear sight and 
sound feeling of English common sense......And we should be glad 
a na it well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains.”— 


The 
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